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The Drama. 


In the last Kaleidoscope we published the preface to 
the Peep ai the Forum, together with some introductory 
editorial notes. We now insert the first act, with the ex- 
ception of the introduction of Paddy O° Pummel and 
Terence O’ Terrible, which, together with the remainder 
of the piece, is reserved for next week. 


The School for @®rators, 


OR A PEEP AT THE FORUM 





—_— 
DRAMATIS PERSONA. 
Schemer, Proprietor and general President of the Forum. 
Fickle, an old Acquaintance of Schemer. 
Check, the Door-keeper. 


Mr. Bother’em, 
} orator “ 


Mr. Simper, 
Mr. O‘Bore’em, 
Mr. Sneak, Deputy President for the Evening. 


Paddy O'Pummel, ) Two Irish Labourers, hired to ap- 
Terence O'Terrible, 5 plaud. ‘ 


ACT FIRST.—SCENE FIRST. 


An Ant , leading into the Debating-room.—Sche- 
mer, Sor the evening, seated on a sofa, with the 
tea things before him. 

(Rings the bell, enter SERVANT.) 
Schemer. Tell Mr. Check I wish to speak with him. 
' [Exit Servant. 
Enter CHEck. 

&chemer. Well, Check, is the room ready for the com- 
pany ? 

Check. Every thing in order, Sir. ' 

Schemer. 1 think we may light up all the sconces this 
evening, as I expect the audience will be numerous and 
brilliant : the question cannot fail to draw, if I know any 


Check. They are within, Sir, and a precious pair they 
are for the purpose ; they are two sturdy fellows, however, 
end may, in another light, be very useful appendages to 
the Forum. 

Schemer. What do you mean ? 

Check. Why you know, Sir, that in spite of all my care 
at the door, improper persons have sometimes gained ad- 
mission: don’t you remember a drunken fellow, who, 
one evening advised you to take the chair in future with 
your nose ready soaped, as he should certainly pull it the 
next time you called him to order ? 

Schemer. 1 do, the puppy ! what of him ? 

Check. Consider, Sir, in the case of such an affront 
being again put upon the chair, what a security a body 
guard like this would be to you. 

Schemer. Well thought of, indeed, Check ; and, in case 
of emergency, [ can get them sworn in as special consta- 


Check. That is more than I dare answer for: they are 
the two strangest fellows I ever met with; there is no 
getting a direct answer from them to any question: but 
that no blame may attach to me, I will send them up to 
take your own instructions. 

Schemer. 1 will ring for them when I want them; but 
hark ye, Check, there is one caution I wish you particu- 
larly to observe ; people have taken into their heads that 
Iam making a fortune here; and I have absolutely had 
notice from those prying ferrets, the Income Tax Com- 
missioners, to explain why I have returned my income 
below the rateable amount; so that it would be as well, 
that the receipts at the door should in future be a profound 
secret between ourselves; you understand nie ? 

Check. Perfectly; don’t fear my blabbing; no one 
shall know the amount, if U can help it,—( Aside.) not 
even yourself. 

Schemer. That’s perfectly right, but it is time you 
should be at your post. [Exit Check. 
Enter SERVANT. 

Servant. Sir, a gentleman below wishes to speak with 
you. 

Schemer. Show him up, and send the tea: some new 
aspiring young orator, I suppose: well, every novelty of 
this kind is so much stock in trade to me— 

Enter PICKLE. 

Schemer. My dear. Fickle, who dreamt of seeing you 
at this moment? what has brought you to town ? 

Fickle. Faith, I am heartily glad to see you my old 
friend 3 "tis a long time since I heard any thing of you, 
and it might have been much longer, if I had not acci- 
dentally seen your name at the bottom of an advertise- 
ment in the newspaper of this day, as president of a De- 
bating Society ; who could have thought of finding you, 
after so many changes, seated at last in the president's 
chair: let me see, how many characters have I known 
you in, since you quitted that of itinerant preacher ? 

Schemer. Come, come, Fickle, don’t you be too hard 
upon me; you have been a little whimsical yourself; and 
I have always thought the lines of the poet peculiarly ap- 
plicable to you: 

“ He’s every thing by fits, and nothing long; 

But in the space of one revolving moon, 

Is lawyer, fiddler, statesman, and buffvon.” 
But I trust, you are at length fixed. 

Fickle. Ay, marry, where thousands have been fired 
before, in the Jaw ; but allow me to ask, how you succeed 
in your new calling? I hope you give the lie to the old 
proverb, ** that the rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
Schemer. 1 will tell you all, but be seated; I always 
take tea, previously to my taking the chair; it clears the 
head, and it requires a very clear head, I assure you, to 
follow some of my speakers. 

Fickle. U don’t at all doubt it, and will willingly join 
you in the poet’s beverage, as I mean to stay and hear 
your debate; and even have a notion, I shall show off 





bles; but do you think they know what they bave to do? 


Schemer. I shall be much obliged to you, to give usa 
lift some night: how long have you been an orator ? 

Fickle. Ever since I thought of settling tothe law. I 
need not tell you, that one of the first requisites for shining 
at the bar is a modest assurance ; and that the best school 
where a man may learn to puzzle a jury of men of mere 
plain common sense, is a debating club: with a view, 
therefore, to overcome any squeamish diffidence, (which 
would prove an insuperable bar to promotion,) I have 
made a point of speaking at these places, and am 6o far 
advanced, that I can now pun in public without the 
least embarrassment, which you will allow is a great point 
gained; for though that surly old cynic Johnson goes too 
far, perhaps, when he says that ‘* the man who will pun, 
will pick a pocket,” yet, I think, you will agree with me, 
that a man who dare risk a bad pun in a large company, 
will not easily stick at any thing; so, my old friend, if I 
should show off amongst you, on any future evening, you 
must not expect me to stick very closely to tlie questions 
for if, in pursuit of the argument, some unlucky pun 
should present itself, I cannot, for the life of me, avoid 
turning out of my way to follow the new scent, though, in 
the pursuit, I may entirely lose sight of the subject. 

Schemer. You must be pretty far out of the way, before 
I call you to order; I ami not so unreasonable as to expect 
any one should sacrifice a pun to the argument; and, as 
to your sticking very closely to the question, that, to be 
sure, would be a novelty, but it is never expected: you 
will do me the most essential service by setting the audience 
a langhing—whether at you, or with you, is perfectly im- 
material to me; one of your merry humour is worth a 
dozen of your dull reasoning prosers. 

Fickle. But, Schemer, how does this spouting answer 
for you? you can hardly expect this mania will last; we 
find, even on the regular stage, performers of acknow- 
ledged merit outlive the public favour; and, (excuse me,) 
from what I have heard of your speakers, I cannot hope 
they will be more fortunate; have you no other resource ; 
no other speculative launch on the stocks ? 

Schemer. 1 am happy to say I have; for (to speak the 
truth) I have often wondered this has told so long, but 
gratitude compels me to stick to the public as long as 
they stick to me; however, as a nest egg, I have been 
writing my own life, and, as (thanks to my popularity as 
chairman) my subscription list is considerable, I shall be 
tolerably off in the world when my book’s out. 

Fickle. Ay! L understand, when your life’s out, your 
cares will end ; or, like many other great men, you'll only 
begin to live when you're dead: for my part, my motto’s 
*¢ live all the days of our lives,” and a fig for posthumous 
fame. But, Schemer, this must be a rare trade whilst it 
lasts; no stock required, but a little confidence; no bad 
debts, but a few suspicious shillings; no credit, except in- 
deed the credit of being at the head of so learned a society, 





Schemer. Indeed, my friend, you over-rate the matter ; 
there are more drawbacks than you are aware of; for 


amongst you myself some evening, after I am once settled. | though (thanks to my choice of popular questions) we haye 
[Sis down to the tea table together. 


had pretty full rooms, yet, I assure you, that more than 
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once, after paying my speakers’ salaries, I have not actually 
had enough left to pay for my supper. 

Fickle. 1 confess 1 was not aware of your paying any 
salaries, nor can I think there is any necessity for so doing ; 
the mania loguendi, like the cacecthes scribendi, is 80 in- 
fatuating, that were poets and orators obliged to take out 
annual licenses, it is my opinion we should not have one 
sonnet or one speech the less; and I should suppose you 
might always find volunteers enough, who would seck no 
other remuneration than the applause of the gaping multi- 
tude, which you know may be had without any extraordi- 
nary mental exertion. 

Schemer. 1 found that the case at my commencement ; 
the spouting volunteers came in very freely ; but as soon 
as they took it into their heads that I was making a good 
thing of it, they began to pant after something more 
substantial than applause, and insisted upon sharing the 
profits with me; in vain I reminded them of their obliga- 
tions to me, for bringing forward their talents before the 
public, who would never else have found them out: I 
compared myself to Columbus and his egg; but they only 
replied, that they could now set the egg on end as well as 
myself; and if I did not come into their terms, they would 
immediately sct up in opposition to me. 

Fickle. Oh! the Goths! well, how did you act in this 
crisis ? 

Schemer. I entered into an agreement with tl:ose the 
public seemed to relish the most, and left the refuse to 
form what they termed their New Literary Society. 

Fickle, Faith! a modest tide for the fag end of your 
speakers; it conveys an exalted notion of the original 
stock, from whence this literary scion has sprung; but 
how have they succeeded ? ° 

Schemer. Beyond all belief; not choosing to appeal to 
the understandings of the public, which, on several former 
occasions had been rather against them, they applied to 
their feelings, by aclvertising that the profits of their Lite- 
rary Socicty should be appropriated to the Public Chari- 
ties. 

Fickle. I confess I do not see how giving away their 
profits could increase their emoluments. 

Schemer. Nothing plaincr! "twas only giving away a 
ew guineas at the onset, and making a grand display of it 
in the public papers, under the head of donation from the 
Literary Socicty, by the hands of their president, Mr. 
Fetch. 

Fickle. But surely this first donation did not satisfy 
the public. 

Schemer. Not exactly so, but it gave them a pretext for 
keeping up their plausible title, and obtained them a 
reputation; and as for any thing further, you know, that 
++ what is every body's business is nobody’s”—who was to 
check their receipts and disbursements? But though this 
artifice succeeded too well, yet it subjected them to many 
adry rub; for instance, one evening a young wag ob- 
served, that not having lately seen in the newspapers any 
donations from this learned society, he must conclude 
there was a considerable sum in hand for the purpose, and 
he rose to point out a public charity, which, in his opinion, 
had a most peculiar claim upon the generous sympathy of 
the speakers he had just heard ; he meant the Lunatic 
Asylum. I am informed, also, that the overseers of the 
parish have frequently waited upon them after a full meet- 
ing, to solicit their contribution to some particular charity, 
according to their own professions in their bills. 

Fickle. That would not be 80 easily got over ? 

Schemer. The easicst thing imaginable ; they told them, 
that though the profits of their society were certainly de- 
voted to the charities, they were not confined to the public 
ones, which were already amply provided for; private 

charities had also a claim upon them, and the good they 
did in that way was unknown / They produced a profit and 


hole made in their profits; and when, in addition to this, 


bacco, for the speakers, and any of their friends who had a 
notion of making their début, it was absolutely unreason- 
able to expect they could do more; indeed, to do them 
justice, they kept their promise to the public, in sharing 
the profits amongst themseli:s, for it may he said that 
there never were, in every sense, a more miserable set of 
speakers; and charity, you know, begins at home. 

Fickle. But pray, Schemer, how many are you obliged 
to retain in your pay list ? 

Schemer. Three or four. Mr. Bother’em stands fore- 


most in the ranks ; his excellence lies in his uncommon 


long wind ; he is bound by agreement, to open or close 
any question which may be proposed. 

Fickle. What! whether he knows any thing on the 
subject or no ? 

Schemer. That makes no sort of difference ; nothing 
comes amiss to him; when once wound up, he’ll go like 
an eight-day clock, and his speeches are of so accommo- 
dating a nature, that they answer nearly as well for one 
subject as another: I pay him seven shillings, the highest 
salary, but he is indispensible, as he serves like the church 
organ, or the overture and finale in our concerts, to play 
the audience into and out of the room. Then there is Mr. 
Fill-up, whose office is to rise and say something when- 
ever there is a pause of five minutes, for which purpose I 
am under.the necessity of furnishing him with a watch for 
the night; his salary, five shillings, is rather high, but 
his office is also important, as nothing detracts so much 
from the life of a debate as your dead pauses. We have 
also Mr. O’Bore’em ; there never was an orator upon 
whose merits the public mind was more divided ; one 
part of the audience, particularly the female, seem 
delighted with him; and I frequently hear them 
whisper with a sigh when he rises, ** charming man! 
delightful fellow !”—whilst the others have taken it 
into their heads, to hiss and shuffle hin down, which, 
by the bye, is no easy task ; and seldom an evening passes 
without his challenging all the men in the room, and flat- 
tering all the women; however, he is also useful, as he 
brings the ladies, and produces a commotion, which passes 
on the time for half anhour. This gentleman is too high 
spirited to accept a salary, but he costs me more than any 
two in whiskey and cigars, as he displays full as much 
energy at supper as inthe Forum: these, with a pretty 
girl, Miss Lucy Lispit, from a circulating library in town, 
gencrally occupy the evening ; I write her speeches dawn 
Jor her, and as for reply, there’s no occasion for that, as 
no gentleman is so rade as to contradict the lady ; she is 
highly. serviceable, as she furnishes the gentlemen with 
opportunities of saying gatlant things, which take wonder- 
fully. I had also another female speaker, but she gene- 
rally rose in such an amiable confusion, that she was un- 
able to do any more than blush and sit down again: I was 
under the necessity of declining her further assistance, in 
consequence of a most whimsical and embarrassing situa- 
tion in which she placed me one evening. The question 
was something about husbands, and I had written her out 
a speech, which was to be replied to by Miss Lispit in 
another speech, full of point, and which would have taken 
admirably ; however, the first lady could not utter one 
word, but sat down blushing as usual; upon which, Miss 
Lispit having a better memory than judgment, actual deli- 
vered the reply to what the first lady should have said; 
however, it was very well received, and I am sorry you 
will not hear her this evening. 

Fickle. So am 1; how happens it ? 

Schemer. Why, to tell you the truth, (though I do not 
wish it to go any farther) she has taken a little sentimental 
excursion with an orator of congenial soul ; a young gentle- 





man, who spoke with so much feeling and animation on 


logs account, by which, it appeared, that after paying their | the subject, ** Whether man or woman was the most use. 
salaries, their printers’ and chandlers’ bills; their door- | ful member of society 2” that there was no resisting it; 
keepers, candle snuffers, and the loan of second-hand coats 
and clean shirts for the orators, there was a pretty large 


| but when they have settled this point, they will return, I 


hope, as the absence of the ludy is a scrious loss to me. 





The evening after the affair, Enowing that she could not 


were taken into account, the suppers, ale, porter, and to- | be present at our debate, I provided a little boy, six years 


old, wrote a speech for him, which, after having several 
rehearsals, he delivered from one of the forms. Here, | 
confess, I was for once out in my calculation of the taste 
of my audience, as it did not take at all; butthat it shoold 
have fuiled, it is still unaccountable to me. 

Fickle. The fact is, you were too late; the rage for 
Roscit had gone by. For my own part, I should have 
calculated like you, that the little orator would have pro. 
duced a great effect ; however, it is not the first time the 
public have strained at a gnat and swallowed ¢.camel, 
But pray proceed with your speakers; I long to be intro. 
duced tothem. — 

Schemer. Those I have described form the greatér part 
of the regular company ; but we have many amateurs whe 
occasionally diversify the scene. One of these gentlemen, 
Mr. Simper, always prefaces his speech with a modest 
avowal that he has nothing to.say ; and as he can’t find 
words even for that, he begs leave to conclude with a few 
lines from a favourite author. But it would be endless to 
enumerate all the varieties which spring up in our forensic 
hot-bed: some have a litile argument but no language ; 
others have language but no argument ; some have neither 
the one nor the other’; whilst some have nothing but noise 
to recommend them ; but these have also their admirers 
But you will shortly have an opportunity of making your 
own comments, (taking out his watch, ) as we begin ina 


quarter of an hour. - 
[To be continued.) 


She Bouquet. 


“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ttes them.” 
MonTalenz. 


THE DRILL-SERGEANT. 


(From the Monthly and European Magazine.) 











We must contemplate the Drill-Sergeant at a distance: 
there is no closing with him. A painter would declinea 
chair in a tiger’s den, asserting that he eould take the 
animal’s stripes equally well through the bars, Even so 
will I take the stripes of our t. First, to con. 
sider his appearance, or rather the discipline by which his 
**thews and muscles” depert themselves. a'vile, 
cat-like leer of the eye, that makes us back.a few 

» and rub our palms, to be assured the knave has not 
secretly placed in one of them a shilling. We tremble, 
and for once are afraid to meet the King’s countenance 
—(I am adding, to the awful attributes of the Drill-Ser. 

nt, the fearful privilege of recruiting.) We shrink lest 

e has mentally approved of us as being worthy of ball- 
cartridge. He glances towards our leg, and we cantiot 
but feel that he is thinking how it would look in a black 
aiter. At this moment we take courage, andy valiantly 
ifting off our hat, pass our luxuriant curls through our fore 
fingers—we are petrified ; for we see by his chuckle that 
he has already doomed onr tresses to the scissors of the ‘ 
barrack-barber. We are at once about to take to our 
when turning round, we see something under a mi 
sized man looking over our head. On this we feel our 
safety, and triumph in the glory of five-feet one. Some: 
thing must always be allowed for weakness—something for 
vanity ; which, indeed, the philosophers denominate the 
greatest weakness. Hence all these cogitations, foolishly 
attributed by the little individual to the Sergeant, arise 
from the civil man’s self-conceit; the Sergeant always 
treating with ineffable contempt persons of a certain size. 
And here may be remarked the astonishing capacity of 
our Sergsant in judging of human altitude. Ere George 
Bidder can enunerate the virtues of King Ferdinand, our 
Sergeant will sum up the exact height of a man, duly 
allowing for his pumps and silk stockings. Strive w 
mystify the question, and the ability of the Sergeant 
mocks the endeavour ; for he will, on a minute's notice, 
resolve how many feet of martial flesh are in a ‘complete 
square, after including the triangle, fife, and drummer 
lads, and deducting some of the boy-officers. Thus, five- 
feet-eight reader, if thou wouldst enjoy the pranks of the 
Eergeant, unmolested by his eye, teach thy leg to mimic 
lameness ; or, if easier, cough consumptively. 

I would wish to convey a striking resemblance of our 
Drill-Sergeant on duty, when you would swear by. his gait 
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is glorious earth was wholly 
tas a Slastic are his soles. 


itself—like the sw 
duck, the fleetness of the greyhound, or the h 


he coldness of the PT here certain! 
blence; there is dignity in both animals, 


Is he not the very model of el t ease ? 


two ba 
that the pretty 


wounds under his coat, altho’ very political 
that they have left him not 19 the worse man. 


always for true love!”” adorning the 
ptinciple with @ flowery oath. e a 
and, at a loss, dives for the conclusion to it in a 


ale. If there happen to be four or five privates in the 
room, our Sergeant increases in importance from the cir- 
cumstance——just‘as a cat becomes great from the intro- 
geant is more than 

ever the leading gander of the flock—the: king-herring of 
bottle of the swarm—the pebble of 
the sand—-the G of the gamut. He has now additional 
tale of his prowess, and, if he but give the 
and spike 
thecannon. His rank. next becomes the subject of dis- 
cussion ; and, looking very complacently at his arm, he 
tells of some dreadful exploit in which he earned hisstripes. 
‘* And doubtless, Sergeant, not before you deserved them,” 
ventures a small, quiet wight in the corner, who will have 
his fling, though at the expense of his liquor; for ere he 
concludes. his remark, he gives the Sergeant his glass-—just 
the trunk of an elephant, 
whilst 
the privates inwardly laugh at the joke, and get rebuked 
for again enjoying it on parade to-morrow morning. Just 
htered, a 
little Italign boy, bearing a tortoise, adroitly glides into 
the room to display the testaceous wonder ; or he has with 
apoleon, at which our Sergeant bristles 
up, looking, indeed, seriously fierce at plaster of Paris. 
ere-he utters some half-audible wish that he had net re- 
ceived a bullet in the last charge, and :then——. Now, 


duction‘of a litter of puppies. Our Ser, 
the shoal—the 


hearers of the y 
wink, companions who saw him face the 


as a schoolboy, who twitc! 
throws to the animal a 


e-offering of apples— 
as the Sergeant’s opponents are nearly all 


him a bust of 


however, our Sergeant takes an opportunity to pour forth 
his learning—he ma 


his reckoning, and learning the amount, with an affected 
air of destitution avows he has no money; he has not a 


piece of silver about him, unless it be that at his breast— 
and here he carelessly lifts up with one finger a Waterloo 
medal ;—then he draws out a watch, once the property of 


& French general slain by our Sergeant, and asks if that 
will serve for the amount? At length, however, the 
money being shaken from a yellow silk purse, our Ser- 
geant, after a salutary admonition to the privates, goes off, 
as he says, to visit a friend in the Ordnance. 

Now this is the utmost stretch of our Sergeant’s amia- 
bility; and he departs with a consciousness of having 
made himself remarkably agreeable, at the same tinve that 
he has maintained the proper dignity of the army. To- 
morrow he is stiff and stately again, performing his old 


of spring 
It is a motion unparalleled 
either in the natural or artificial world; it is a movement 
of the eagle, the waddle of the 
of the 
frog. And on intense consideration, I think I have 
ig approximating to the bearing of our Drill. 
Sergeant. What think you of the manner of a pug-dog 
a for air on a nipping December morn- 
ing, his black nose turning almost white with indignation 
is'a resem- 
beit, to the 
daring eye of a grotesque character. It must, however, 
be owned, that on great occasions our Sergeant can alter 
his deportment. It is not in the nature of things to be 
always strained tothe highest: the distended skin of the 
serpent at times falls into amiable and social wrinkles; an 
arrant shrew many sometimes be caught singing ‘* Sweet 
Home ;” the bow-string of a William Tell may be doubt- 
less as relaxed and tuneless as the instrament of a Hay- 
market fiddler ;—and shall not our Sergeant unbend ? He 
does break himself up from the stiffness of parade ; for see 
him, when the draughts of mine hostess hath diluted 
some portion of military starch, and he no longer holds his 
head like a game cock, taking his morning’s potation ; see 
him then, and own that even a Sergeant may be amiable. 
Sey‘ ap hung: eames 
unbent; for his limbs swing ly as hung ramrods. 
Our t can now talk ; his tongue hath overleapt the 
»—** Attention !” and. ‘* Stand at eage !” and 
rambles wildly from Egyptto Waterloo. Andif it should 
-maid be niece to the landlady, 
mark how the Sergeant probes for her feelings with charged 
bayonets—how he will try to smite her gentle ear with a 
discharge of artillery—swear that he hath had twenty 
Thee 


if the damsel still continue untouched, taking orders with 
acalm air, our Sergeant hints in a whisper, audible to the 
dosing watchman at we door, = 7. a ve 
widow at Saragossa ; adding, very lo t no—I was 

ays "1" adorning the beautiful edifice of 
e then begins a sentiment, 


man, a Drill-Sergeant to a carpenter. Let us take a dozen 
vigorous young elms, with the same number of bluff- | plate b, which is large enough to cover entirely the ball 
cheeked straddling rustics.—How picturesque and inviting 
do the green waving elms appear ! 
them, our love and admiration of the natural so wholly 
possess us, that we cannot for a moment bring ourselves 
to imagine the most beautiful offspring of teeming earth 
cut up into boot- jacks or broom handles: in the very idea 
there is sacrilege to the sylvan deities. The w 
however, lays the axe to the elms (the forest groans at the 
slaughter); the carpenter comes up with his basket of 
tools — his shoulder; and ata Christmas dinner we 
ma 

po Ae nife, little thinking it owes its lustre to the elm 
which shadowed us at Midsummer. 
we meet them in 
carelessness in their very hat-buckle—a scorn of ceremony 
in the significant tuck-up of their smock-frock.—The 
Recruiting-Sergeant spirits them away from the fields to 
which they were the chief adornment, and the Drill- 
Sergeant begins his labour. 


joinery. Our Drill-Sergeant hath but few implements : 
as eye, voice, hand, leg, rattan. These few tools serve 
him for every pu 
human. careass, 

the slimness and elegance of the roe. There are the dozen Na 

misshapen logs, before him; the foliage of their heads ty 
gone with the elm leaves, as also their bark—their ** rough 
pash,”—the frocks and wide breeches. 


Sergeant with but one word has driven a wed 
very breast of that pale-looking youngster, whose eyelid 
shakes as though it would 


of 

chiselled away some inches of the shoulder of that flaxen- 
headed tyro; and see how he is rounding off that mottled 
set of knuckles, whilst the owner redly, but dumbly, sym- 
pathizes with their sufferings. There is no part Jeft un- 
touched by our Sergeant; he by turns saws, planes, 
pierces, and thumps every limb and every joint; applies 
scouring paper to any little knot or ruggedness, until man, 
glorious man, the ‘‘ paragon of animals,” fears no compe- 
tition in stateliness of march or glibness of movement, 
from either peacock or Punch. 


he is a thing to be reverenced, not dote 
him and his mysteries ; even his good-humour startles, for 
it is at once as blustering and as insignificant as a report 
of blank cartridge. 
be approached with awe; smirking flies the majesty of his 
rattan. He is the despot of joints: and we rub our hands 
with glee, and our very toes glow again when we reflect 
they are not of his dominion. 


papel setting up in due order — tee .~ sport of war, | the correctness of these things frequently suffer by being 

that fearful skittle- » ei w great must | re.copied, I beg to incl drawing, if 

be the satisfaction hae Drill-Sergeant when he thinks | amma - ie r corner ee nt. “s ret. ok ge 

that, by his kindly solicitude, his Majest *s subjects will th & of pi iia’ at licati ‘ b beet tl 

*‘ die with decency” and * in close order.” Soothing re- | OT variety in its mode of application, by having the 
discharging pipe in the lid or cover of the box, to which 


flection ! 
We may liken a Recruiting-Sergeant to a sturdy wood- | ® pipe might be attached, and continued to any convenient 
height, entirely out of the way of any interference. The 


or valve, and thereby prevent its being pressed down, or 
at all interfered with, even by any bar or rod being forced 
down the discharging pipe, is connected with the cover 
by small] bars, c. The branch d, of course,.would not be 
required if this form of cover was adopted, and I have 
merely drawn it to show both methods of taking away the 
steam, as may be most convenient.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Steam-engine Manufactory, BENJAMIN HICKS, 
Bolton, November 30, 1826. 


Whilst we look at 


man, 


chance admire the extraordinary polish of our 





Now for our rustics : 
green lanes, striding like young ogres— 
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And now, reader, behold some martial carpentry and 
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, and with them he brings down a 
ugh .at first as unwieldy as a bull, to Lh 
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(From the Leeds Mercury of Nov. 25.) 





Mercy on us! there was a stroke of handiwork! the 
into the} , promo 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LEEDS MERCURY. 

S1r,—I am induced, in order to prevent the accidents 
occasioned by the bursting of steam-boilers, which are of 
such frequent occurrence, and generally so dreadful in 
their consequences, to send to you the drawing and descrip. 
tion of a self-acting safety valve, of my invention, (or rather 
application to a new purposes a similar valve havin, 
been used as a clack @ pump upwards of a hund 
years ago,) for insertion in your widely circulated publica- 
tion, and you will readily perceive from the several advan. 
tages it possesses, that wherever its adoption shall take 
place, it would scarcely be possible for an accident of this 
nature to arise. The opening in the lower part.of the box, 
which is fixed on the boiler top, or if more convenient on 
any part of a pipe having a free communication with it, 
requires to be of such a size as to allow a free discharge of 
all the steam the boiler is capable of generating (in the 
drawing three inches diameter—seven inches area.) This 
opening is covered with a spherical valve, (the outer part 
of which is brass filled with lead,) of such a size, and con- 
sequently weight, as to press with as many pounds, per 
square inch, as it is intended the strength of the steam at 
a maximum in the boiler should ever be raised to; the 


dam up a tear! Perhaps the 
rt wretch is now thinking of yellow corn and harvest. 
ome. Another skilful touch, and the Sergeant hath fairly 


The Drill-Sergeant hath but little complacency in him ; 
upon ; we fear 


Again I say the Drill-Sergeant is to 





Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 


- — | obvious effect of which will be (owing to its being perfectly 


Scientific sotices. 


Sree from friction ) that at the very instant the steam ar- 
rives at that en ce gs my the ball will be raised, 
and a discharge i ly. takes place. (The projections 
are merely to prevent the ball at any time from falling off 
its seat.) 

From the nature of its construction, requiring no pack- 


ing or attention, it can be entirely the inter- 
fe of careless attendants, and a pipe may be attached 


ments in Science or Art; inehating, occasionally, sin- 
— Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophiical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History , 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents. 





les five words of French; the 
Italian shakes his head, and holds forth his hand; the 
Sergeant swears at him for an impostor, ignorant of his 
own language. It drawing late, our Sergeant calls for 


favoured with the following communication from Mr. 
Hick, which we here insert, although we have not 
deemed it necessary to procure another engraving. The 
new drawing may be seen at our office by any person in- 
terested in the subject. 


tunity of doing earlier, owing to absence from home) your ad 
intention of copying from the Leeds Mercury the descrip- 
tion of my safety valve, for preventing the explosions of 
steam-beiless, with an engraving, and knowing how much 


to the branch of the box, and continued into the chimney 
or any other convenient place of discharge. I should not 
recommend this valve to be used asa substitute for the 
ordinary safety valve (improperly so called) but in all cases 
in addition, and so loaded as only to be brought into action 
at a very trifling additional pressure above that to which 
-y — valve oe weighted. This valve — be found 
of the greatest advantage, in enting the boiling over 
of the feed pipes of boilers, my rooms over hom are 
used as drying-stoves in print-works, bleach-works, &c. 

I ought to state that I have had this description of valve 
in use for upwards of four years, with the greatest regu- 
larity of action, 

In the hope that the cause of humanity will in some 
legree be benefited by this communication, I remain, 
Sir, very respectfully yours, 
Steam-engine Manufactory, 
Bolton, Lancashire, Nov. 20, 1826. 


SAFETY VALVE. 
i 
(> Since our engraving was completed, we have been 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—-Noticing this day (whici I had not the oppor- 


BENJAMIN WICKS, 
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Poetry. 


TO THE WIND. 
-—— 

Viewless wanderer of the air, 
Mysterious visitant, declare, 
What the quiet of thy breast, 
What has stolen its halcyon rest, 
And bid thee, aye, the echo be, 
Responding sad, and mournfully, 
To Misery’'s voice, the shriek of Fear, 
And howlings of the witch Despair? 
Every thrilling note of Woe, 
Human sorrow taught to know; 
Every mystic voice of dread, 
Ceascless plaining round the dead! 
Tell me, spirit all unseen ! 
Te)l what may thy moanings mean; 
Tell, but still thy music wild, 
Pour around me, Sorrow’s child! 





Thine the griefs, lamenting guest, 
Love has planted in the breast? 
Master fiend, and victor foe, 
Promised joy, but real woe t 
Tell, oh, tell me, aérial sprite, 
These the griefs subdue thee quite? 
Or art thou the mourner, say, 
O’er many a Friendship past away, 
Disappointment’s victim lorn, 
Nursed of Hope, Delusion, born? 
Or is it thine, the grave beside, 
A woeper ever to abide; 
And ceaseless lamentation pour 
Oer all thy soul did most adore! 
This, while thou art whispering near, 
This, and more, I seem to hear ; 
And thou art dearer far to me 
Than proudest boast of minstrelsy; 
and more thy melody I prize 
Than aught Apollo's lyre supplies ; 
For thou the Spirit seem’st to me, 
The Spirit of Eternity !— 
And while with thee communion held, 
The far-off world is all beheld; 
And heaven's bright portal open thrown, 
Falis on the ear the cherished tone 
Of dvar-lov'd voices, hymning there, 
And well-known forms are hovering near ; 
And, oh! that hour’s ecstatic bliss 
O'erpays an age of wretchedness! 
Then still, mysterious, hidden guest, 
Still be to me thy woes confest; 
Nor duubt the tender tear to thee 
Shall flow in truest sympathy: 
And oft be 't mine with thee to hie 
From scenes of chill reality; 
Pierce heaven's own azure veilings bright, 
And revel in a world of light. 
biwerpeol. G 





VERSES 
ve TSS MEMORY OF THR LATE REV. ALEXANDER MACGOWAN, 
MINISTER OF DALKY. 

_—— — 

(From the Dumfries Courter.) 


Pram thy banks, sweet Ken, a sage is gone, 
The aged is laid in his dwelling lone; 

And love bewatls death's certain doom, 

And sorrow laments at the Christian's temb. 





Yes! long in his cherish‘d solitude 
Remembrance shall rest on the kind and good ; 
The earnest voice, the impassioned look ;— 
The frown, that the sinful conscience shook. 


For his anxious thought was his people’s weal, 
As he pour’d forth the words of holy zeal— 
Exhorting to fly,—to the Help could save, 

He stepp'd from the pulpit to the grave. 


Oh! genius and science on him smiled—. 
And nature spoke, in her simple child, 
And imagination’s brightest flow 
Enrobed his speech in an endless glow; 


And his active form, at the dawn of day, 
Preceded the sun, on the mountain gray; 
And temperance in his sparkling eye, 
Show’d the triumph gain’d over luxury. 


Oh! his gifts and his graces will long appear, 

And his name be revered by the distant and near— 
The distant, who muse on Ken's sweet scene, 

And forins they can never see again! 


He is cold in death! oh, sad to tell! 

Whose harp had sounded his requiem well; 
But the parted have met in the realins above, 
Where the parting strain is a hymn of love. 


Now beauty and youth for the aged weep, 

For the husband,—the father,—in anguish deep, 

But Heaven will illumine their sorrowing way, 

Still the widow’s shield, and the orphan’s stay. 
Edinburgh, 1826. L. 





DECEMBER'S EVE, AT HOME. 
(From Mrs. Radcliffe’s Gaston de Blondeville) 
-_—_ 
Welcome, December's cheerful night, 
When the taper-lights appear, 
When the piled hearth blazes bright, 
And those we love are circled there! 


And on the soft rug basking lies 
Outstretched at ease, the spotted friend, 

With glowing coat and half-shut eyes, 
Where watchfulness and slumber blend. 


Welcome, December’s cheerful hour, 
When books, with converse sweet combined, 
And music’s many-gifted power, 
Exalts or soothes th’ awakened mind. 
Then let the snow-wind shriek aloud, 
And menace oft the guarded sash, 
And all his diapason crowd, 
As o'er the frame his white wings dash. 


He sings of darkness and of storm, 
Of icy cold and lonely ways; 
But gay the room, the hearth more warm, 
And brighter is the taper’s blaze. 
Then let the merry tale go round, 
And airy songs the hours deceive ; 
And let our heart-felt laughs resound, 
In welcome to December's eve ! , 


nity of the phenomenon requires. Dr. Halley (under 
whose direction it was observed in several parts of the 
kingdom) says, that, when about ten digits were eclipsed, 
the face and colour of the sky began to change, from per. 
fectly serene azure blue to a more dusky livid colour, and 
grew darker and darker, till the tofal immersion of the 
sun, which happened about nine minutes afterwards. The 
moment at which this took place was determinable with 
great nicety, for the sun's light was extinguished at-once; 
and yet that of the emersion was more 80, as the sun came 
out in an instant with so much light that it surprised the 
beholders, and in a moment restored the day. Dr. Halley's 
eye could not endure the splendour of the sun’s emergi 
beams for the first moment. The sun was totally prea | 
for three minutes and twenty-three seconds at London, 
but for nearly four minutes. at places nearer the centre of 
the moon's shadow. For thes of @ quarter of a mi. 
nute before the sun was totally hidden, a small piece of the 
remaining part of the sun seemed to be cut off from the rest 
by a good interval, which appearance could proceed from no 
other cause but the inequalities of the moon’s surface. A 
few seconds before the sun was hid, and during the total 
eclipse, there appeared, round the moon, a luminous ri 
of a pale whiteness, or rather pearl colour, a little tinged 
with the colours of the rainbow, which Dr. Halley imagined 
to be the moon’s atmosphere. During the whole of the 
time of the total eclipse there were perpetual flashes, or 
corruscations of light, which seemed to dart out from be- 
hind the moon, on all sides. The parts of the hemisphere 
beneath the sun had a sort of twilight brightness; and so 
much of the atmosphere as was not included in the moon's 
shadow was more or less enlightened by the sun’s beams, 
and its reflection gave a diffused light, which made the air 
seem hazy. As to the degree of darkness, Jupiter, Mer. 
cury, and Venus were all seen. Dr. Halley did not hear 
that any one in London saw more than Capella and Alde- 
baran of the fixed stars; but, near the centre of the eclipse, 
about twenty stars were visible. A chill and dampness at- 
tended the darkness, of which most spectators were seti- 
sible; and a concern appeared in all sorts of animale, 
birds, beasts, and fishes, on the extinction of the sun, 
which we ourselves (says Dr. Halley) cculd not behold 
without some sense of-horror. From this account it ape 
pears, that, when any part of the sun’s disk is visible, it 
continues to give considerable light; for the sun’s light is 
described as having been extinguished at once, and his 
coming out to have restored the day in an instant. 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 
_ To Benjamin’ Newmarch, of Cheltenham, Esq. for his 
improvements on fire-arms.—Dated the 7th of November, 

1826.—6 months allowed to enrol specification. 

_.To Edward Thomason, of Birmingham, goldsmith and 
silversmith, for improvements in the construction of me- 
dals and coins.—9th of November.—2 months. 

To Henry Charles Lacy, of Manchester, coach-master, 
for a new apparatus on which to suspend carriage bodics. 
—18th of November.—6 months. 

To Bennet Woodcroft, of Manchester, silk manufacturer, 
for improvements in wheels and paddles for propelling 
boats and vessels. —18th of November.—6 months. 


The Enbestiqator. 
{Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. } 




















- {Pliscellanies. 


TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, IN 1715. 





— 
The recent partial solar eclipse has suggested the thought 
that a description of the total eclipse of that great luminary 
which is the source of our light and heat would prove accep- 
table. The account we are about to present for their gra- 
tification is taken from the works of our scientific country- 
man Dr. Halley, who has thus described this very rare 
l Kdit. Kal. 


For more than six centuries past there has been only one 
total eclipse of the sun visible to the inhabitants of Britain: 
this happened in 1715, and was not total so far north as 
York ; nor will there be another total eclipse for (wo cen- 
turies to come. As this is so rarea phenomenon, some ac- 
count of that which happened on the 22d of April, 1715, 
cannot fail to be interesting, especially as it isthe only one 
that bas been observed with that accuracy which the dig- 
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THE CORN LAWS. 


——_— 
The public mind is so unanimous upon the subject of 
the corn laws, that the question cannot be considered as 
one of party politics. The Government, by the proclame- 
tion, issued during the Parliamentary recess, for admitting 
foreign grain, has shown itself favourable to the principle 
of a free trade in the first necessary of life. Under these 
circumstances, the question may be here introduced with- 
out the slightest deviation from the pledge we have given 
to abstain from investigations which implicate the policy 
of the legislature. Mr. Edward Strutt, in the speech 
which he delivered at the recent meeting at Derby, and 
which we are about to lay before our readers, has treated 
the subject like a dispassionate and philosophical inquirer 
after the truth ; and we feel assured that the introduction 
of this article into our work will gratify many of our 
readers, and can give umbrage to none.—Edit. Kal. 
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terests of the community should be sacrificed to those of consequence of the influence which the landowners possess 
a particular class, or that the public should be taxed toan | in the legislature—whether, I say, it is fair that we are not 
enormous amount, in order to produce a comparatively | only to be refused all address, but that, when petitioning 
small increase in the incomes of the landlords; and [ have | for relief, we are to be charged with the atrocious crime of 


“If the corn laws (said Mr. Strutt) be injurious to this | 


country, they must be so in consequence of their giving a 
monopoly to the home produce, and thus raising the price 
ofcorn. It is necessary, therefore, in the first place, to 
understand what are the circumstances which regulate the 
price of corn, since, in this respect, it differs trom many 
other commodities. If, for instance. the consumption of 
any article of manufactures were to be considerably in- 
creased, the additional supply could be obtained, in, all 
ability, at the same price as before; but this is not 
the case with corn, because the additional supply must be 
obtained from lands of an inferior quality, and conse- 
wently at an increased expense. Thus, when a country 
is thinly inhabited, none but the best lands are cultivated, 
and the price of corn is consequently low. But as popu- 
lation advances, an additional supply of corn is required. 
This additional supply can only be obtained by cultivating 
the inferior lands; and, in order to enable them to be 
taken into cultivation, the prive of corn must rige. Thus 
itis invariably found, that the price of corn has a tendency 
to rise as population increases. But if a country should 
possess a greater population than her neighbours, in pro- 
portion to the extent and fertility of the soil, she must 
tither import a part of the corn she requires from other 
countries, or, if she refuses to do so, and produces it all 
for herself, she must be content to pay a much higher 
price. Now, such is the case with Great Britain at the 
present moment. Our population is proportionably greater 
than that of our neighbours. The corn laws prevent us 
from regularly importing any part of our corn; and this 
monopoly, enhancing the price, acts as‘a heavy tax upon 
the consumers. * It is not very difficult to give some idea 
of the probable amount of this tax. It is calculated that 
the whole annual consumption of different kinds of grain 
in this country is not less than forty millions of quarters. 
It is probably much greater; probably fifty millions; 
but at the lowest calculation it cannot be less than forty 
millions. For eyery shilling per quarter, therefore, that 
the price of corn is raised, in consequence of the corn 
laws, a tax of forty millions of shillings, or of two mil- 
lions of pounds sterling is imposed upon the country. 
If, then, we suppose the price of corn to be raised only 
five shillings per quarter, in consequence of the corn laws, 
this tax will amount to £10,000,000; or, if we suppose it 
to be raised ten shillings per quarter, to the enormous sum 
of £20,000,000. I need not tell you that so enormous a 
tax must be highly injurious to the interests of the com- 
munity. Uf it is paid directly by the consumers of corn, 
it must be most oppressive to the labouring classes, in di- 
minishing their scanty pittance; but if, as is probably the 
case, they are, to a certain degree, remunerated by a rise 
of their wages, in this case, since the capitalist or manu- 
facturer has to give greater wages, he must make smaller 
ts, and, consequently, will be the less able to increase 

is capital, which is the fund out of which the labourer 
must be paid: but what is worse, if profits are perma- 
nently lower in this country than in other nations, capital 
will be carried to other countries, where it can be employed 
with greater advantage, and thus our resources will be dimi- 
hished, our manufactures and commerce will decline, and 
our labouring population will be thrown out of employ- 
ment, and reduced to beggary. Such are the results which 
must inevitably follow from a continuance of the present 
system: but then, we are told that the corn laws must be 
sapported, in order to secure a remunerating price to the 
farmer. Uam aware that the farmer must always have a 
remunerating price for his corn, or, otherwise, he would 
cease to produce it; but it is certain that a much lower 
price than the present would be sufficient to remunerate 
the farmer, because then he would have to pay a lower 
rent. There cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose 
that a high price of corn is beneficial to the farmer. So 
far is this from being the case, that, in all those countries 
in which agricultural profits are high, as, for instance, 
America, the price of corn is low; but then, the rent of land 
is low also. I do not mean to assert that a sudden aboli- 
tion of the corn laws might not be productive of some tem- 
forty distress to the farmers, especially to those who are 
holders; but we may be assured that the corn laws 

are productive of no permanent benefit to the farmer, and 
that whenever we hear of securing a remunerating price 
to the farmer, all that is meant 1s the obtaining a high 
Tent for the landlord. We are to remember that the 
landlords are the most influential class in tie legislature : 





| 


no doubt that in speaking thus, I am speaking the'senti- | attempting a violation of 


ments of a large portion even of the landowners themselves. 
Many of the Jandowners greatly over-rate the loss which 
they would sustain from an alteration in the corn laws. 
They-should remember, that if the present system be con- 
tinued, it must ultimately be as injurious to themselves 
as to the other classes of the community. Why, I would 
ask, are rents so much higher in this country than in 
Russia or Poland? Or, why is the condition of the land- 
owner at present so much superior to what it was two 
centuries ago? Is it not in consequence of the extension 
of our trade and manufactures, and the increase of our 
wealth and population ? Surely, then, it would be a most 
shallow policy in the landowners to uphold a system which 
must ultimately tend to ruin our trade, impoverish our 
resources, and diminish our population. 

But there is another mode in which the corn laws act 
most injuriously to all classes, to the landowners as well as 
the rest; I mean by causing fluctuations in the price 
of grain. If we were to take the produce only of a single 
field, we should find that it would be very different in dif- 
ferent years; that it would vary perhaps two or three- 
fold. If we were to take the produce of an extensive dis- 
trict, we should find that it would vary much less, because 
the weather which would be unfavourable to some lands 
would be favourable to others. And it is probable, that 
the annual produce of the whole world, owing to the di- 
versity of soil and climate, is nearly uniform; since we 
frequently find, that when there is a scarcity of corn in 
one country, there is a superfluity in another. In order, 
therefore, to keep the price of corn uniforin, the market 
from which we are supplied should be as extensive as 
possible. I would ask, why were famines so much more 
common in former times than at present? Was it not 
because, from the limited means of communication, 
every district was dependent solely upon itself for its agri- 
cultural produce, and could not, in case of scarcity, be 
supplied from its neighbours. The corn laws produce, 
in a less) degree, exactly the same effect at present. 
They prevent the superfluity of one country from 
being sent off to supply the necessities of another, and 
are thus most prejudicial to the interests of all classes 
of society. To the landowner, whose property is often 
only a lite income, and subject to incumbrances, it must 
surely be most important that it should not be fluctuating, 
but that he should know the resources on which he am 
has to depend. To the farmer, fluctuations in the price 
of grain are well known to be most injurious. Under the 
present system, the price of corn is commonly higher in 
this country than on the Continent: so that, when the 
crops are so abundant as to exceed the ordinary home con- 
sumption, the farmer is unable to dispose of the produce, 
and prices become ruinously low. Thus a year of great 
abundance is uniformly a period of agricultural distress. 
Can we pass a stronger censure on the present system, 
than what has been often and justly observed, that it ren- 
ders the bounty of Nature a curse, and gives the cultivator 
of the soil an interest directly opposed to that of the rest 
ofthe community. To the labouring classes, fluctuation 
in the price of bread must be productive of the most dis- 
astrous consequences. Can we, indeed, be surprised,’ at 
discontent or disaffection in years of scarcity, when the 
poor are suffering under sudden and severe privations, and 
when they know that their distress is the result, not of the 
unavoidable inequality of the seasons, but of the acts of 
the legislature. Surely, then, all those who have any re- 
gard tor the happiness of the labouring classes, or for the 
preservation of public tranquillity, will join in reprobating 
the present system. But we are told, that however injuri- 
ous the corn laws may be, yet that the legislature have no 
right to make any alteration in them; and there are some 
persons in exalted stations who have gone so far as to de- 
clare, that they should regard any alteration in the present 
system as a violation of private property, and that they 
should consider it their duty to take every means in their 
poner t» support the valueof thoseestates which they had in- 

erited from their ancestors. I would tell such persons, and 
I trust the people wi// tell them, that they never can have 
received from their ancestors an hereditary right to tax 
their fellow countrymen. Nay, I would tell them, that 


that, to use the words.of Lord Milton, ‘ the landowners | the fact which they assumed is utterly false, since the corn 


are the members of Parliament, and the makers of mem- 
of Parliament ;” that it was to support their rents, 
that the corn laws were first enacted ; and that it is for 
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laws did not exist in the time of their ancestors. It is only 
thirty or ‘orty years since the the corn trade was compara- 
tively free, and the act of which we principally complain 


he same purpose that it will now be endeavoured to con- ; was not passed till so late a period asthe year 1815. 1 


tinue them. 


At the same time I have no wish that the | would then ask you, I would ask any unprejudiced man, 


landlords should be rag he quite the contrary: but I whether, considering that the corn laws were passed at so 
ei 


can never think it 


f just or reasonable that the in- late a period, considering that they were passed solely in 


- 


rivate property. I have wo 
‘ood an opinion of the landowners of this country to be- 
ieve that such sentiments are at all general amongst them. 
Iam sure that nothing could be more injurious to their 
own interests, because nothing could tend more deservedly 
ta exasperate against them all classes of the community. 

It would be much better that irritating language should 
be abandoned on both sides, and that the two parties should 
settle their differences, as I believe they might, in a man. 
ner which might ultimately be advantageous and con- 
ducive to the best interests of the country. 

But there is another class of persons who give up the 
claim of a right, but who defend the corn laws, on the 
ground that they are really beneficial to the country at 
large. These are the persons who arrogate to themselves 
the proud title of practical men; who seem to suppose, 
that, because they ere better qualified than their neigh- 
bours to estimate the weight of an ox or the produce of a 
corn-field, that they must, therefore, necessarily be men 
capable of judging of the effect of legislation on the agri- 
culture, on the manufactures, and the commerce of the 
empire. These are the persons, also, whe brand their op- 
ponents with the odious name of theorists, 1 only wish 
that these gentlemen would have been so good as to tell us 
what they mean by the word ¢heory. As I understand 
the word, a theory is simply an opinion founded upon ex- 
perience, and from which we may deduce a rule for our 
future conduct. ‘To say, therefore, we are without theo- 
ries, is only saying, in other words, we are without opi- 
nions, or we will not make use of the reasoning powers 
which we possess. ‘The fact is, that we have all our the. 
ories—the practical men as well as the rest. But whilst a 
good theory is founded upon an enlarged view of the sub- 
ject—upon those general principles which are the result of 
an extensive experience, modified atthe same time by the 
peculiar circumstances of each particular case,—the theories 
of the practical men are founded only on a narrow view of 
the question; they take into the account only these particular 
circumstances, and disregard altogether those great general 
principles which can be the only safe guide on all subjects 
of political science. And, if a will favour me with your 
attention a little longer, I will endeavour to show, that of 
all theories which have ever been proposed on this subject, 
there are none more destitute of all foundation in reason and 
experience, none more utterly visionary than those of these 
practical men—of these professed despisers of theory. Their 
first theory, and one on which they mainly rely is, that 
if the corn laws were to be altered, the country would be 
unable to bear the weight of the taxes. Now think Iam 
justified in assuming that the capability of the country to 
bear taxation, must depend upon the amount of its annual 
income. And even admitting that an alteration in the corn 
laws might, to a certain degree, diminish the rent of the 
landowners, it would certainly, in a much greater degree, 
increase the incomes of the other classes, and, conée- 
os the whole income of the eevee! instead of being 

iminished, would be greatly increased. To say, there- 
fore, an alteration in the present system would diminish 
the power of the country to pay taxes, is to say, in other 
words, the greater our income the less able we are to pay 
our taxes, or that the removal of one heavy tax would 
render us less able to pay those which remain, ‘This is 
the first theory of the practical men. But, secondly, they 
tell us that an alteration in the corn Jaws would be injuri- 
ous to the manufacturers, because they would thus lose 
their best customers. According to them, the landowners 
are the most disinterested persons in the world. They do 
not support the corn laws trom any selfish motive. “But 
they kindly allow a certain sum of money to be annually 
thrust into their pockets solely with the benevolent view 
of encouraging the manufactures of their country. In 
answer to this argument I will put an exactly similar case. 
Suppose an agent of Government were to call upon a trades. 
man and demand £50, and were to tell him, at the same 
time, that this tax was levied solely for his benefit since, 
although it was true that 40 of these pounds would be 
utterly lost to the country, yet the remaining 10 would be 
paid to one of his customers, who would probably spend 
itat his shop. Would not the tradesman think that he 
was adding insult to injury? Yet, on precisely the same 
ferept mr you are expected to support this tax on corn, 
with the hope of increasing your customers. Or I will put 
the case in a different point of view. Whatever corn we 
should cease to purchase at home, we must import from 
abroad. Foreigners must then either give us their corn 
for nothing, or they must take some of our manufactures 





in exchange for it. The only difference to the manufac. 
turer would be, that at present he can only get » small 
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quantity of corn in exchange for his goods; but then he 
would get a larger quantity. According, therefore, to the 
practical men, it is better to have a small than a large, 
pute of corn. I am really afraid that you will think 

am wasting your time and insulting your understandings 
by giving any reply to such arguments as these. But 
when I tell you that these are the arguments, which day 
after day, throughout the whole of Jast session, were gravely 
Pp by peers of the realm in their places in Parlia- 
ment—that these are the arguments which were mainly 
relied upon by many of the gentlemen of the other House; 
1 am sure you will allow, that they are, at any rate, worthy 
a serious refutation. 

There is an argument which has great weight with some 
persons, and which I should not do right to pass over 
without notice. It has been thought that if we were to be 
dependent upon foreign nations for any supply of corn, we 
should be in danger of famine in time of war. This would 
indeed be a serious objection to a change of system: but I 
can perceive no grounds whatever for such apprehensions. 
Let us only consider with how many articles in common 
use we are constantly supplied by foreign nations, and 
which we find no difficulty in procuring in time either of 
peace or war. I would take for example the instance of 
cotton wool. It is well known that an immense popula- 
tion is employed in this country in the manufacture of 
cottons, and, consequently, that any failure in the supply 
of cotton wool would cause the utmost distress in the ma- 
nufacturing districts. Yet, although our whole supply of 
cotton wool must be imported from abroad, and although 
it is cultivated in comparatively only a small part of the 
world, I will venture to assert, that throughout the whole 
of the last war no serious distress was ever occasioned in 
consequence of a deficiency in the supply. But corn, on 
the cuntrary, is cultivated in every part of the globe, and 
we should never import more than a small proportion of 
our whole consumption.—But it is not necessary that we 
should reason from analogy, as we have a case exactly in 
point. Holland has always been dependent upon foreign 
ers for a large proportion of her supply of corn ; but yet, 
throughout the most disastrous wars, the most tre- 
mendous political convulsions, she has never suffered from 
scarcity, but, on the contrary, the price of corn has been 
remarkably uniform in the market of Amsterdam. All 
apprehensions therefore of famine, from removing restric. 
tion on the corn ie, must be utterly groundless. 

Lastly, we are told by some of the agriculturists that it 
would be unfair to remove any part of the duty on foreign 
corn, so long as protection is continued to our manufae- 
tures, To suppose that any considerable proportion of 
our manufactures can, at present, require protection, shows 
such an utter ignorance of the state of the fact, that I 
could scarcely have believed that such an argument could 
be gravely advanced. Of what use can protection be to 
our manufactures, at the very time when they would not 
only supply the whole of the home market, but are forcing 
their way into every corner of the globe, in spite of the 
high duties and prohibitions of foreign governments. It 
is true, that some branches of our man tes have un- 
fortunately been bampered by the protection of the ligis- 
lature—a protection which it — not be expedient at 
onee and entirely to remove; although important steps 
have already been taken towards thatend. But it is quite 
monstrous to contend that no alteration should be made 
in the high duties on corn, until all protection is removed 
trom on article of our manufactures, especially when 
it is these nigh duties which form one great obstacle to the 
removal of that protection. 

Kor my own part, I am of opinion that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the President of the Board of Trade, 
are entitled to the gratitude of their country, for the efforts 
which they have y made for the removal of restric- 
tions from our commerce; and I have no doubt that if 
they will persevere in their good course, they will acquire 
reputation far surpassing that of any of their rs. 
But it is absolutely necessary that they should so persevere. 
It is quite idle to talk of establishing a free trade with other 
nations, while we refuse to receive the only commodity 
which it is in the power of many of them to send us. And 
of this, I believe, ministers are fully aware, and are 
anxious to prepare a remedy. It is, therefore, for the 
people of tngland to consider whether they will give 
them their support. Never again may the opportunit 
occur. Never again may we have @ ministry so we i 


they wish to sce the evils of the present system uated 3 
unless they wish to see their profits. stil er reduced, 
their capital transterred to other countries, and the labour- 
ing classes thrown out of employment; unless, in short, 
they wish to see this country left behind by the rest of 
Europe in the career of improvement, they will come for- 


ward with one voice to give their support to his Majesty's 





ministers in any 
and to urge them to let those measures be effectual to re: 
lieve the grievances of which they complain. But more 
especially would I call upon 
town which has long been distinguished by its attachment 
to liberal principles, and its zeal for the public welfare. 
1 may say, without flattery, that whenever cases have oc- 
curred to call for an expression of public opinion, the town 
of Derby has uniformly stood forward in the cause of 
liberty and humanity. If, then, you have any desire to 
preserve the reputation which you have so honourably 
acquired 3 if you feel any morath | for your own pecuniary 
interests; if you take any concern in the prosperity of your 
country, or the welfare of your posterity; you will send 
up your petition against this iniquitous and oppressive tax, 
sanctioned, 1 trust, by the almost unanimous signatures of 
the inhabitants of this populoustown. 


The Traveller. 


[orrainAL.] 








TOUR TO FRANCE, 
BY A GENTLEMAN OF LIVERPOOL. 
| 
(Continued, from our last. } 


At four o'clock, p.m. we quitted Amiens. The same 
description of scenery we had passed through in the morn- 
ing was still present to our view. The wearied eye, which 
was at first gratified by the extent of space, now sought 
eagerly for the relief of some distant hill; but hope suc- 
ceeded hope, till the darkness of night shrouded both 
plain and hills (if there were any) from my sight. As 
the iricidents are few which attend a midnight journey, I 
will pass quietly through the town of Beauvais, and carry 
my reader and myself to my entrance into the capital of 
France, which took place at five o’clock on Tuesday, the 
ad of May. farly as was the hour of my arrival, I had 
been long on the look out. The of our noisy 


vehicle along the slumbering streets of Paris seemed like 
an unearthly intrusion within its peaceful walls, and I 
could hot but contrast its then deserted appearance with 


the bustling noise and hum which I might expect to suc- 
ceed in the course of a few hours. Immediately on my 
arrival, like most Englishmen, I went to Meurice’s Hotel, 
in rue St. Honore, not because it was the best, (for I believe 
there are mary equal to it,) but because it was the com- 
mon resort of my countrymen. No one was as yet stir- 
ring, and my by'no means modest knocks at the door 
were answered by a porter whose appearance bespoke him 
to be very recently arrived from the temple of Somnus. 
I was shown into a room well furnished, and with a very 
tempting looking couch at one corner of it, and as the 
old saying is, ** When at Rome, do as Rome does,” I 
thought I could not do better than occupy my time like 
the other inhabitants of the hotel. Accordingly, I laid 
myself down, took my great coat for a covering, and can 
report very little of the occurrences from that time until 
the hour of nine o'clock, when { mustered to breakfast in 
the salt manger. . My reader will perhaps be surprised 
when he perceives that the first object 1 had in view, after 
brenkfast, was to make arrangements for proceeding the 
same evening on my route to Bourdeaux ; and an expla- 
nation may be well. He will recollect that I was making 
an overland expedition to meet my companion at Bour- 
deaux, and was anxious that he should not arrive there 
| the first; that I looked upon my tour as commencing at 





Bourdeaux ; and that it was my intention to return to 
| Paris, for a fortnight, towards the close of my journey, 
jin company with my companion. My first step was to 
| look after my passport, for which purpose I went to the 
| Police, when, to my no little astonishment, I was told 


two; and that I must be content to remain ai 

iy passport arrived. Suspecting this to be a subterfuge} 
I replied that my business at Bourdeaux was important, 
| and that go I must, and go woold. They still told me 


y Ag. =] , therefore, :. 
lisposed on this important question The less, there that it would not be forwarded from Calais for a da 
f Paris until 


| 





| that it was impossible, and that I must remain at Paris 


~~ 
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measures which they may have to propose, | until my pass arrived. Thinking this plan would not quite.-—[ "et all 
suit my purpose, I threw myself into.a hackney-coach, andy co 

a . drove off to seek redress at the office of our ambassador; » ys 

you as the inhabitants of 8 | tore | found no one but a French secretary, who either ’ into a F 

taking, § 


did not or would not speak one word of English. 1 stated 
to him my case, but the only reply he made was to tell \ I will no 












me to call again the next day atone o'clock. I was si very 
no nearer my point: others of my countrymen came in in journey 1 
the meantime, and received the same reply, who, being : 
of perhaps a less obstinate disposition than myself, went . 2 
away after a little grumbling. I stuck close to the side of‘ I passed 
the secretary ; but as I thought, from all appearances, it \ Fhe ne 
seetned likely I might remain long enough, I at last re my deten 
quested to sce Lord Grenville: of course, he was en \m "?” a 
gaged. I now began to pace up and down the office, ex, seventy fi 
claimingyggfery time that I approached the, ear of the cold not 
secretary,l¢* Mcs affaires sont trés importan At last, particular 
I believe ‘more for the sake of getting rid of meYhan from ¢qy ereturt 
any other motive, he despatched a man across the street the king 
with my provisional passport, who took it to some one » pruagi 
who was in bed, but who did what was necessary to it for (y %'"° 
my going on to Bourdeaux. As I returned towards my pied 
hotel, I met some of the unsuccessful gentlemen; who had were mak 
been to the office at the same time'as mysélf. I know not’ et Noe 
whether they saw success depicted on my countenance, % attend 
but they immediately accosted me with ‘ Well, have you ° diferent 
succeeded, Sir?” “Certainly,” I replied, “and socom fe oO 
you, too, if you will take my advice, that is, stick close w Won. 
the secretary.” They promised to do s0, and we parted. * ery - 
There were several gentlemen stopping at the same hote ie 
as myself, who had been detained two orthree dayvin Mm yuu” 2 
Paris, for want of their passports, and I strongly suspect, * . 3 
that che detention is owing to a fraudulent understahding fm‘? "OS" 
between the police and the masters of the hotels. te + Kage 
My next object was to secure.a place in the mail for : the 
Bourdeaux; but, judge my disappointment, when I found 7 Tt: 
every place secured for a whole week. ‘There was nothing M's... 
now left but the horrors of a diligence, or the tediousnes ae san 
of a post carriage. Judging the former to be the lesser eis 
evil, I repaired to the bureau des diligencer, but 90: gta Mt of th 
was the tide of travelling, that even by this conveyance’! Peds wes 
could not get accommodated in the premier coupe until sions th 
the evening of the following day. Finding that I’ had dignitar 
thus the greater part of two days upon my hands, I st when a 
off to make the best use of my time. My first visit wes oy 
to the garden of the Tuilleries. These splendid pleasure- At 
grounds cannot fail in exciting emotions of admiration in Ar 
the coldest breast: they have, however, been so often de- Al 
scribed, as well as most of the public edifices, gardens, 4c — The Ai 
in Paris, that I shall but briefly notice those which I 18 @ man 
visited. From the Tuilleries I went to the Chamber of i "seed wi 
Commerce, the Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of & qaick ‘p 
Deputies, afterwards to the Palais Royal and the Palais that frivo 
d’Orleans. Visiting these places, with a, walk through [fF fw attend 
the boulevards, constituted the whole of my day’s em- 8 canopy 
ployment, and I returned to'my hotel about five o'clock, followed 1 
somewhat tired, but gratified and surprised in no ordinary bearer, er 
degree. I dined to-day at Meurice’s table d’héte. We sst They proc 
down eightcen in number, fifteen of whom were English- the King 
men. After dinner I requested that my portmantes [M Pefore the 
might be taken into a bed-room, as I intended to retire apparently 
early to rest. The waiter told me that it was already the Dich 
there, in the same room in which I had slept in the morm- [ ur corm 
ing. I replied, that if that was a bed-room, I would thank ff "od four 
them to put some clothes upon the bed, as there were none black velv 
upon it in the morning. He said he had just come out of heads, A 
the room, and that the bed was all ready. I i Presented | 
went up stairs, and ] confess my temper was a little ruf- To the rig 
fled to find the bed just in the same state in which I hed ff '° the left 
left itin the morning. I hastened down stairs; found the "" bein 
waiter, and demanded the mésning of his telling me tht —j *' is wel 
the bed was ready. He had again the impudence to #y the service 
Fihat he had seen the clothes upen.the bed not five minutes fj © discord: 
before. I desired him: to aceompany me to the chamber, have 
which he did; and now, reader, laugh not at mye on = 
y the side 


pense, for the fact was this:—The bed and bed-clothes 
es , : ' Of HE yp 


(he 





ne that 
} to say 


amber, 
ny ex 


\ into a French bed, slept in the morning on the outside, 


| pot very seldom the case in a hastening and interesting 
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were all there, but tucked up ‘so ingeniously, a-la.mode | 
Frangaisgthat I had mistaken them for a couch, and had 
actually, from my utter ignorance of the art of getting 





taking, as I before stated, my great coat fora covering. 
| will not stop to detail my midnight dreams ; but, as is 


journey like mine, where sleep 
«Compounds a medley of disjointed things; 
A court of cobblers, and a mob of kings,” 

| passed my night in fairy land. 

The next day I found that I had no oceasion to regret 
my detention in Paris. A jubilee was fixed to take place 
upon this day, which had not been held for a term of 
seventy-five years; the precise nature of the jubilee I 
could not learn, but the reason of its being held on this 
particular day, was to commemorate the anniversary of 
the return of Louis XVIII. to the throne of France, and 
the king himself was to lay the foundation-stone of a 
monument, to be erected to the memory of Louis XVI. 
on the very spot where that unfortunate king was be- 
headed. After taking a survey of the preparations which 
were waking for laying the stone, I started for the church 
of Notre-dame, where I understood that the king was 
to attend high mass. In my way thither, I visited the 
different churches of St. Jerome, St. Sulpice, St. Gene- 
vieve, and St. Stephen, all of which called forth in their 
turns unqualified admiration ; but the chancel of St. 
Salpice surpasses almost every thing of the kind I ever 
beheld: the various paintings which entirely cover its 
walls, give it an appearance of the most imposing gran- 
deur. I passed by the Palais Luxembourg, and through 
the magnificent gardens adjoining it, which, like those of 
the Tuilleries, are open to the public. A little before one 
o'dlock, I arrived at the church of Notre-dame, where, 
for the payment of a demi-franc, I got one of the best of 
seats.’ The aisles of the church were completely lined with 
piests and soldiers. In a few minutes, an extraordinary 
bustle among the priests, d the approach of 
royalty; and ‘* Le roi, le roi!” was buzzed from one 
end of the church to the other. The Archbishop of 
Paris was the first to enter, arrayed in the most costly 
robes: the pompous step, the haughty carriage of this 
dignitary, were-not, in my humble opinion, much in 
unison with the part ofa Christian minister. 

“In man or woman, but far most in man; 
And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
All affectation.” 

The Archbishop was followed by the Dauphin, who 
isa man apparently about forty years of age; he ad- 
vanced with any thing but the step of royalty;—he has 
& qdick ‘penetrating eye, but had, in his appearance, all 
that frivolity so characteristic of the Frenchman. A 
few attendants followed; then came King Charles under 
& canopy of fine tapestry, supported by priests: he was 
followed ‘by ‘the Duchess d*Angouleme, with her train- 
bearer, end the ladies of the court, all in deep mourning. 
They proceeded up the centre aisle to the chancel, where 
the King knelt down on a cushion prepared for hima 
before the Pope’s Bull, which was suspended in a case 
apparently of gold. The Dauphin knelt on his right, 
the Duchess on ‘his left. At a short distance. from: the 
four comers of the cushion on which the King »knelt, 
stood four champions dressed in white: and ‘gold, with a 
black velvet turban and a plame of white feathers on their 
heads. As soon as the King knelt, one of the bishops 
presented him with a breviary, and the service commenced. 
To the right of the chancel sat all the nobility of France; 
to the left the judges and high dignitaries of the church, 
who, being in full, presented a scene as, dazzling 
a8 it is well In about half .an hour 
the service was arose a sound so loud and 
$0 discordant that= itnessed it, no one could 
ever have convinced. me that creatures other than infernal 















could have prodaced it. J demanded from; Frenchman, 
by the side of whom I was sitting, what that noise meant? 
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“ Noise, Sir,” replied he wish indignation; ‘it is 
the chaunting of the priests !” f made all the haste I 
could to quit the church, and took pessession of a place 
in the street, where I might have a good opportunity of 
seeing the procession, and taking a closer view of the 
King. The whole of the streets through which the King 
had to pass were lined with soldiers, at the distance of 
three or four yards from each other. I took my station 
behind one of them. The procession commenced with 
about two thousand priests, dressed in their robes, then 
came the hishops, after whom came the Pope’s Bull, car- 
ried on a stand by four priests; this was followed by the 
archbishops, the Dauphin, the King, the Duchess d’An- 
gouleme, and the ladies of the court, (all on foot,) in the 
order in which they had entered the church ; then came 
the nobility, followed by all the high officers of the army 
and navy; and the procession was closed by the King's 
body guard. }= /f i mye ; 

If the thought had ever entered my head of turning 
Roman Catholic, the sight of the priests in this procession 
would have very quickly altered my intention>}-I eyed 
them from beginning to end, but not a single mild or 
placid countenance could I find amongst them. Their 
features were all either stern or in some way distorted, 
and some of them, to my notion, disgusting. As for the 
poor King, his legs seemed to tremble with his weight, 
and his constitution to. be sunk under the want of loyalty 
in the hearts of his subjects: I could not but feel for him. 
Many were the attempts which were made to raise a 
** Vive le Roi,” but all would not do; a revolutionary 
spirit appeared to prevail in no ordinary degree, and I 
turned away, contrasting in my mind how different was the 
reception of the King of England upon similar occasions. 

After the close of the procession I returned to my hotel, 
—dlined, and at five o’clock, p.m. got into the diligence 
for Bourdeaux. This vehicle was calculated to carry 
fifteen inside passengers and four outside, which were 
stowed away in the following order, viz. three in the.pré- 
mier coupé, or first division (one of whom was your hum- 
ble servant,)—six in the intéricur, or centre division 
and six in the dernier, or hind division. 

Previous to the starting of the diligence, I had-nearly 
got myself into difficulty, by being unable to restrain my 
risible faculties at a parting scene between one of my 
fellow-travellers and a friend whom he was leaving. The 
sight of two men, apparently between thirty and forty 
years of age, embracing and kissing one another, did cer- 
tainly appear to me not only ridiculous, but disgusting ; 
and, though I plainly saw that I had somewhat offended 
the parting friends by my ill-timed laughter, I reconciled 
myself to it by the assurance that it was not only uninten- 
tional, but unavoidable on my part. 

I could hardly discover, during the evening, of whom 
my fellow-passengers consisted, with the exception of the 
two gentlemen in the same division as myself, whom I 
found to be two very agreeable young Frenchmen, both 
of whom were going through to Bourdeaux. One of them 
was exceedingly anxious to learn English from me, and 
was repeatedly putting words together, to compose a sen- 
tence;*” His sympathy.was by chance excited by the wheel 
of a diligence, just before us, going over a pig, which a 
man was driving along the road; he immediately ex- 
claimed,—** Ah, Sir, you see dat !"—"* What, Sir,” I 
replied.—*+ Why, de pig go over dat wheel!” 

In a, short time this same Frenchman complained of 
being unwell. I told him that I had something in my 
pocket, whieh, if it would not cure him, would at least make 
him better, and gave him astrong, ginger lozenge, notici 
the number.of wry faces he made. J told him it was sure 
to da,him good. {He seemed to have great faith in my 
word, and ,persevered.very well, till at last he said, 
‘© Where did you practice, Sir?” ‘* Practice what, Sir ?’’ 
replied I. He said immedistely, ‘* Are you not a doctor, 
Sir.” I ,replied, ‘*;No, Sir, certainly not.”” Out went 
the lozenge .in.an: instant, and the. patient, who, urder 
the impression that I was a doctor, was half recovered, 
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now that he was undeceived, became worse than ever.—We 
were now passing through a fine corn country; the ver- 
dure was rich, the ground fertile, and the whole landscape 
was one of pleasing interest. Nothing particular occurred 
during the night, and we arrived to breakfast at Orleans 
ata good hour the succeeding morning. Here I discovered 
of whom the whole of my fellow-travellers consisted. I 
have already mentioned the two Frenchmen who were in 
the same division as myself; in the intérieur were two 
more Frenchmen and a young English lady; in the der- 
nier were two Turkish gentlemen, a Turkish lady (in 
their costume) and a charity nun. 

All but the young English lady and the nun came in to 
breakfast. Our meal was about half over, when the 
waiter came in in a bustle, walked smartly round the 
table to where I was sitting, and whispered in my ear 
that the young English lady, who was in the diligence, 
wanted to speak to me. Having never yet exchanged 
either words or looks with the fair ladygI was, I confess, 
somewhat surprised at this sudden summons, but having 
received the assurance of the waiter that he had delivered 
the message to the proper person, I was hastening with 
an air of gallantry to obey the call, when the thought 
struck me to ask the waiter if he knew what the lady 
wanted. ‘Oh, yes, Sir, (replied he) she is very ill, and 
that gentleman there (pointing to my lozenge friend) told 
her you were q doctor.” I was nota little amused; never- 
theless, our joke was, I thought, now going too far. I 
made many attempts to go and explain the matter to the 
young lady, but was totally unable to keep my counte- 
nance, and J was forced to depute one ef my fellow- 
passenge cannot say that I was in any way particu. 
larly struck with thetown of Oxleans; but in the rapid 
way in which I passed through it, it was impossible to 
form, and much lessto give an opinion upon its attractions. 

After leaving Orleans, our route was completely through 
the vineyards, and in the appearance of these I confess 
I was disappointed, from the circumstance. of the vines 
being not yet in leaf. 

About ten o’clock, a.m. we came in sight of the en- 
trance into Blois. The country which here presents 
itself to the traveller, is as romantic and lovely as it is 
possible to wish for, and the lingering eye is unwilling to 
proceed even at the tardy pace of a diligence. We stopped 
at Blois for the purpose of making a dejeuner ad ls four- 
chette, and a very ordinary one:it was. 

After leaving Blois we wound along the beautiful and 
luxuriant borders of the river Loire, through a valley so 
rich and fertile, that, were I gifted with the pen of Byron, 
I could ‘not do it justice. This lovely scene continued 
during the whole of the route, until we arrived at Tours, 
about five o'clock, p.m. The entrance into Tours is very 
similar to some parts of Paris; the buildings are lofty and 
well built; the streets wide and well paved; and what 
little I'was enabled to see of the town itself impressed me 
with a very favourable opinion of it. There are a great 
number of English families resident there, most of whom, 
I understood, were extensively engaged in the manufacture 
of silk. 




















(To be continued. | 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
THhsse acl 7) Eaten) Uherme-Lxtzqme, State of) I 
Meanad itiee | mere | tette! lite Wine) ae 
noun. Night. | moroing [ing Dey.| at noon. hoon. 
alee) 38 0| 40 0) 45 O|N.NE, !Kair. 
29 86) 39 0] 42 6| 49 Of W. (Cloudy 
29 26) 41 0} 48° 0) 45 0} SW. |Pair. 
28 91; 324 0/ 40,0) 45 0} SW. |Cloudy 
26 (29 25/ 35 0; 39 0} 41 0] W.S.W.) Rain. 
27 | 29 51 Bli o| 34 o| 42 0} W. ‘|Rain 
28/29 40| 32 0| 40) 0| 44 0} S.S.E- |Rain. 


24th, Hail-storm, 2 p.m. 

26th, Very stormy during night; 6am. snow. 
26th, Stormy during night; 7 a.m. snow. 
27th, Snow during night; 10a.m. hall, 
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quantity of corn in exchange for his goods; but then he ministers.in measures which they may have to pro 
would get a larger quantity. According, therefore, to the and to urge = to let those aeaaes be effectuel ave 


practical men, it is better to have a small than a large, 
sueniay of corn. I am really afraid that you will think 

am wasting your time and insulting your understandings 
by giving any reply to such arguments as these. But 
when I tell you that these are the arguments, which day 
after day, throughout the whole of Jast session, were gravely | 
proposed by peers of the realm in their places in Parlin. | 
ment—that these are the arguments which were mainly 
relied upon by many of the gentlemen of the other House; 
I am sure you will allow, that they are, at any rate, worthy 
@ serious refutation. 

There is an argument which has great weight with some 
persons, and which I should not do right to pass ever 
without notice. It has been thought that if we were to be 
dependent upon foreign nations for any supply of corn, we 
should be in danger of famine in time of war. This would 
indeed be a serious objection to a change of system: but [ 
can perceive no grounds whatever for such apprehensions. 
Let us only consider with how many articles in common 
use we are constantly supplied by foreign nations, and 
which we find no difficulty in procuring in time either of 
peace or war. I would take for example the instance of 
cotton wool. It is well known that an immense popula- 
tion is employed in this country in the manufacture of 
cottons, and, consequently, that any failure in the supply 
of cotton wool would cause the utmost distress in the ma- 
nufacturing districts. Yet, although our whole supply of 
cotton wool must be imported from abroad, and —- 
it is cultivated in comparatively only a small part of the 
world, I will venture to assert, that throughout the whole 
of the last war no serious distress was ever occasioned in 
consequence of a deficiency in the supply. But coro, on 
the cuntrary, is cultivated in every part of the globe, and 
we should never import more than a small proportion of 
our whole consumption.—But it is not necessary that we 
should reason from analogy, as we have a case exactly in 
point. Holland has always been dependent upon foreign- 
ers for a large ion of her supply of corn; but yet, 
throughout the most disastrous wars, and the most tre- 
mendous political convulsions, she has never suffered from 
scarcity, but, on the contrary, the price of corn has been 
remarkably uniform in the market of Amsterdam. All 
apprehensions therefore of famine, frem removing restric- 
tion on the corn trade, must be utterly groundless. 

Lastly, we are told by some of the agriculturists that it 
would be unfair to remove any part of the duty on foreign 
corn, so long as protection is continued to our manufae- 
tures, ‘To suppose that any considerable proportion of 
our manufactures can, at present, require protection, shows 
such an utter ignorance of the state of the fact, that I 
could scarcely have believed that such an argument could 
be gravely advanced. Of what use can protection be to 
our manufactures, at the very time when they would not 
only supply the whole of the home market, but are forcing 
their way into every corner of the » in spite of the 
high duties and prohibitions of foreign governments. It 
is true, that some branches of our manulactures have un- 
fortunately been bampered by the protection of the ligis- 
lature—s protection which it might not be expedient at 
onee and entirely to remove; although important steps 
have already been taken towards thatend. But it is quite 
monstrous to contend that no jon should be made 
in the high duties on corn, until all protection is removed 
trom — article of our manufactures, especially when 
it is these nigh duties which form one great obstacle to the 
removal of that protection. 

Kor my own part, I am of opinion that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the President of the Board of Trade, 
are entitled to the gratitude of their country, for the efforts 
which they have y made for the removal of restric. 
tions from our commerce; and I have no doubt that if 
they will persevere in their good course, they will acquire 
reputation far surpassing that of any of their 18. 
But it is absolutely necessary that they should so persevere, 
It is quite idle to talk of establishing a free trade with other 
nations, while we refuse to receive the only commodity 
which it is in the power of many of them tosend us. And 
of this, I believe, ministers are fully aware, and are 
anxious to prepare a remedy. It is, therefore, for the 
people of i and to consider whether they will give 
them their support. Never again may the opportunit 
oceur. Never in may we have a ministry so well | 
disposed on this important question. ‘The less, therefore, 








they wish to ace the evils of the present system uated 5 
onkene they wish to see their profits aul farther’ reduced, 

their capital transferred to other countries, and the labour- | 
ing classes thrown out of employment; unless, in sho:t, 
they wish to see this country left behind by the rest of’ 
Europe in the career of improvement, they will come for- | 
ward with one voice to give their support to his Majesty's 





lieve the grievances of which they complain. But more 
especially would I call upon you as the inhabitants of a 
town which has long been distinguished by its attachment 
to liberal principles, and its zeal for the public weltare. 
1 may say, without flattery, t 


of Derby has uniformly stood forward in the cause of 
liberty and humanity. 


Here I found no one but a French secretary, who either 


did not or would not speak one word of English. T stated ’ 
hat whenever cases have oc- | to him. my case, but the only.reply he made was to tel} * 
curred to call for an expression of public opinion, the town | me to call again the next day atone:o'clock. I was stil] Y 


no nearer my point: others of my countrymen came in in 


If, then, you have any desire tO | 1. meantime, and received the'same reply, who, being | 


preserve the reputation which Kp have so honourably of perhaps a less obstinate disposition than myself, went 


acquired ; if you feel any regard for your own pecuniary 


interests; if you take any concern in the prosperity of your | away after a little grumbling. I stuck close to the side of 


country, or the welfare of your posterity; you will send | the secretary ; but as I thought, from all appearances, it \ 


up your petition against this iniquitous and op ive tax, 


seemed likely I might remain long enough, I at last 


sanctioned, I trust, by the almost unanimous signatures of quested to see Lord Grenville: of course, he was’ en’ 


the inhabitants of this populous-town. 


The Traveller. 


(onratnat.] 








TOUR TO FRANCE. 
BY A GENTLEMAN OF LIVERPOOL. 


—————— 
(Continued from our last. } 


At four o'clock, p.m. we quitted Amiens. The same 
description of scenery we had passed through in the morn- 
ing was still present to our view. The wearied eye, which 
was at first gratified by the extent of space, now sought 
eagerly for the relief of some distant hill; but hope suc- 
ceeded hope, till the darkness of night shrouded both 
plain and hills (if there were any) from my'sight. As 
the incidents are few which attend a midnight journey, I 
will pass quietly through the town of Beauvais, and carry 
my reader and myself to: my entrance into the capital of 
France, which took place at five o’clock on Tuesday, the 
2d of May. Early as was the hour of my arrival, I had 
been long on the look ont. The of our noisy 
vehicle along the slumbering streets aris seemed like 
an unearthly intrusion within its peaceful walla, and I 

t contrast its then deserted ‘appearance with 
the bustling noise and hum which I might expect to suc- 
ceed in the course of a few hours. Immediately on my 
arrival, like most Englishmen, I went to Meurice’s Hotel, 
in rue St. Honore, not because it was the best, (for I believe 
there are many equal to it,) but because it was the com- 
mon resort of my countrymen. No one was as yet stir- 
ring, and my by no. means modest knocks at the door 
were answered by a porter whose appearance bespoke him 
to be very recently arrived from the temple of Somnus. 
I was shown into a room well furnished, and with a very 
tempting looking couch at one corner of it, and as the 
old saying is, ‘* When at Rome, do as Rome does,” I 
thought I could not do better than occupy my time like 


secretary, (¢* Mcs affaires sont trés importan 


gaged. I now began to pace up and down the office, ex, 


claimingygyery time that I approached ear of 


until my pass arrived. Thinking this plan would not qui \ 
suit my purpose, I threw myself into.s hackney-coach, andy, 
drove off to seek redress at the office of our ambassador; 


“ 
\y 


\ 


| 
_ 


At last; 5 


I believe more for the sake of getting rid of me than from » 
any other motive, he despatched a man across the street 


with my provisional passport, who took it to some one 


who was in bed, but who did what was necessary to it.for ; 


my going on to Bourdeaux. As I returned towards my, 
hotel, I met some of the unsuccessful gentlemen; who had . 


been to the office at the same time'as mysélf. I know not* 


whether they saw success depicted on my countenance, 


but they immediately accosted me with ‘* Well, have you * 


succeeded, Sir?” ‘* Certainly,” I replied, “and so can 


you, too, if you will take my advice, that is, stick elose to | 
the secretary.” They promised to do so, and we parted, * 


There were several gentlemen stopping at the same hotel 
as myself, who had been detained two or three days in 
Paris, for want of their passports, and I strongly suspett 


+ 
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that the detention is owing to a fraudulent nak 
ai 


between the police and the masters of the hotels. 
My next object was to secure.a placein the mail for 
Bourdeaux ; but, judge my disappointment, when I found 
every place secured for a whole week. There was nothing 
how left but the horrors of a diligence, or'the tediouméen 
of a post carriage. Judging the former to be the lesser 
evil, I repaired to the burcas des diligences, but so: great 
was the tide of travelling, that even by this conveyance'l 
could not get accommodated in the premier coupe until 
the evening of the following day. Finding that I’ had 
thus the greater part of two days upon my hands, [ set 
off to make the best use of my ‘time. My first visit wes 
to the garden of the Tuilleries. These splendid plessure- 
grounds cannot fail in exciting emotions of admiration in 
the coldest breast: they have, however, been so often de- 
scribed, as well as most of the public edifices, gardens, &. 
in Paris, that I shall but briefly notice those which I 
visited. From the Tuilleries I went to the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of 
Deputies, afterwards to the Palais Royal and the Palais 


the other inhabitants of the hotel. Accordingly, I laid | 4’Orleans. Visiting these places, with a, walk through 


myself down, took my great coat for a covering, and can 
report very little of the occurrences from that time until 


the boulevards, constituted the whole of my day’s.em- 


ployment, and I returned to'my hotel about’ five o'clock, 


the hour of nine o'clock, when [ mustered to breakfast in | somewhat tired, but gratified and surprised in no ordinaty 


the salta manger. . My reader will perhaps be surprised 


degree. I dined to-day at Meurice’s table d’héle. We sat 


when he perceives that the first object 1 had in view, after | down eightcen in number, fifteen of whom were English- 


brenkfast, was to make arrangements for proceeding the | men. 


After dinner I requested that my portmanteau 


same evening on my route to Bourdeaux ; and an expla. | might be taken into a bed-room, as I intended to retire 
nation may be well. He will recollect that I was making | early to rest. The waiter told me that it was already 


an overland expedition to meet my companion at Bour- 


there, in the same room in which I had slept in the morn- 


deaux, and was enxious that he should not arrive there | ing. I replied, that if that was a bed-room, I would thauk 
the first ; that I looked upon my tour as commencing at | them to put some clothes upon the bed, as there were none 
Bourdeaux 3 and that it was my intention to return to | upon it in the morning. He said he had just come out of 
Paris, for a fortnight, towards the close of my journey, | the room, and that the bed was all ready. I accordingly 
in company with my companion. My first step was to | went up stairs, and J confess my temper was a little ruf 
look after my passport, for which purpose I went to the | fled to find the bed just in the same state in which I hed 


Police, when, to my no little astonishment, I was told 





left it in the morning. I hastened down stairs; found the 


waiter, and demanded the mésning of his telling me thst 
the bed was ready. He had again the impudence to sy 
that he had seen the clothes upenthe bed not five minutes 
before. I desired him’ to accompany me to the chamber, 
which he did; and now, reader, laugh not at my‘ 


that it would not be forwarded from Calais for a da 
two; and that I must be content to remain at Paris until 
iy passport arrived. Suspecting this to be a subterfuge 
I replied that my business at Bourdeaux was important, 


and that go I must, and goI would. They still told me 
that it was impossible, and that I must remain at Paris| pense, for the fact was this:—The bed and bed-clothes 
é # 4 ; ’ ’ Of / 
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ou all there, but tucked up ‘so ingeniously, d-la.mode 


Francaisgthat I had mistaken them for a couch, and had 
acwaliy, from my utter ignorance of the art of getting 


taking, as I before stated, my great coat for a covering. 
[will not stop to detail my midnight dreams ; but, as is 


journey like mine, where sleep 
“Compounds a medley of disjointed things; 
A court of cobblers, and a mob of kings,” 

| passed my night in fairy land. 

The next day I found that I had no oceasion to regret 
my detention in Paris. A jubilee was fixed to take place 
upon this day, which had not been held for a term of 
seventy-five years; the precise nature of the jubilee I 
could not learn, but the reason of its being held on this 
particular day, was to commemorate the anniversary of 
the return of Louis XVIII. to the throne of France, and 
the king himself was to lay the foundation-stone of a 
monument, to be erected to the memory of Louis XVI. 
on the very spot where that unfortunate king was be- 
headed. After taking a survey of the preparations which 
were making for laying the stone, I started for the church 
of Notre-dame, where I understood that the king was 
to attend high mass. In my way thither, I visited the 
different churches of St. Jerome, St. Sulpice, St. Gene- 
vieve, and St. Stephen, all of which called forth in their 
turns unqualified admiration ; but the chancel of St. 
Sulpice surpasses almost every thing of the kind I ever 
beheld: the various paintings which entirely cover its 
walls, give it an appearance of the most imposing gran- 
deur. I passed bythe Palais Luxembourg, and through 
the magnificent gardens adjoining it, which, like those of 
the Tuilleries, are open to the public. A little before one 
odlock, I arrived at the church of Notre-dame, where, 
for the payment of a demi-franc, I got one of the best of 
seats.’ The aisles of the-ehurch were completely lined with 
paests and soldiers. In a few minutes, an extraordinary 
bustle among the priests, announced the approach of 
royalty; and ‘* Le roi, le roi!” was buzzed from one 
end of the church to the other. The Archbishop of 
Paris was the first to enter, arrayed in the most costly 
robes: the pompous step, the haughty carriage of this 
dignitary, wese-not, in my humble opinion, much in 
unison with the part of'a Christian minister. 

«In man or woman, but far most in man; 
And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 


All affectation. . 

The Archbishop was followed by the Dauphin, who 
is a man apparently about forty years of age; he ad- 
vanced with any thing but the ‘step of royalty;—he has 
& qaick ‘penetrating eye, but had, in his appearance, all 
that frivolity so characteristic of the Frenchman. A 
few attendants followed; then came King Charles under 
4 canopy of fine tapestry, supported by priests: he was 
followed ‘by the Duchess d*Angouleme, with her train. 
bearer, and the ladies of the court, all in deep mourning. 
They proceeded tp the centre aisle to the chancel, where 
the King knelt down on a cushion prepared for him 
before the Pope’s Bull, which was suspended in a case 
apparently of gold. The Dauphin knelt on his right, 
the Duchess on ‘his left. At a short distance. from: the 
four comers of the cushion on which the King knelt, 
stood four champions dressed in white-and gold, with a 
black velvet turban and a plame of white feathers on their 
heads. As soon as the King knelt, one of the bishops 
presented him with a breviary, and the service commenced. 
To the right of the chancel sat all the nobility of France; 
to the left the judges and high dignitaries of the church, 
who, being in fulld presented a scene as, dazzling 








a8 it is well In about half .an hour 
the service was 
80 discordant witnessed it, no one could] replied I. 


ever have convinced. me 


arose a sound so loud and} ‘* Where did. you practice, Sir?” ‘* Practice what, Six?” 
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** Noise, Sir,” replied he wi indignation; * it is 
the chaunting of the priests !” f made all the haste I 
could to quit the church, and took pessession of a place 
in the street, where I might have a good opportunity of 
seeing the procession, and taking a closer view of the 
King. The whole of the streets through which the King 
had to pass were lined with soldiers, at the distance of 
three or four yards from each other. I took my station 
behind one ef them. The procession commenced with 
about two thousand priests, dressed in their robes, then 
came the hishops, after whom came the Pope’s Bull, car- 
ried on a stand by four priests; this was followed by the 
archbishops, the Dauphin, the King, the Duchess d’An- 
gouleme, and the ladies of the court, (all on foot,) in the 
order in which they had entered the church ; then came 
the nobility, followed by all the high officers of the army 
and navy; and the procession was closed by the King's 
body guard. | yf fia ' 4 , 
If the thought had ever entered my head of turning 
Roman Catholic, the sight of the priests in this procession 
would have very quickly altered my intention» eyed 
them from beginning to end, but not a single mild or 
placid countenance could I find amongst them. Their 
features were all either stern or in some way distorted, 
and some of them, to my notion, disgusting. As for the 
poor King, his legs seemed to tremble with his weight, 
and his constitution to, be sunk under the want of loyalty 
in the hearts of his subjects: I could not but feel for him. 
Many were the attempts which were made to raise a 
** Vive le Roi,” but all would not do; a revolutionary 
spirit appeared to prevail in no ordinary degree, and I 
turned away, contrasting in my mind how different was the 
reception of the King of England upon similar occasions. 
After the close of the procession I returned to my hotel, 
—lined, and at five o’clock, p.m. got into the diligence 
for Bourdeaux. This vehicle was calculated to carry 
fifteen inside passengers and four outside, which were 
stowed away in the following order, viz. three in the pré- 
mier coupé, or first division (one of whom was your hum- 
ble servant,)—six in the intérieur, or centre division 
and six in the dernier, or hind division. 
Previous to the starting of the diligence, I had-nearly 
got myself into difficulty, by being unable to restrain my 
risible faculties at a parting scene between one of my 
fellow-travellers and a friend whom he was leaving. The 
sight of two men, apparently between thirty and forty 
years of age, embracing and kissing one another, did cer. 
tainly appear to me not only ridiculous, but disgusting ; 
and, though I plainly saw that I had somewhat offended 
the parting friends by my ill-timed laughter, I reconciled 
myself to it by the assurance that it was not only uninten- 
tional, but unavoidable on my part. 
I could hardly discover, during the evening, of whom 
my fellow-passengers consisted, with the exception of the 
two gentlemen in the same division as myself, whom I 
found to be two very agreeable young Frenchmen, both 
of whom were going through to Bourdeaux. One of them 
was exceedingly anxious to learn English from me, and 
was repeatedly putting words together, to compose a sen- 
tence; His sympathy,.was by chance excited by the wheel 
of a diligence, just before us, going over a pig, which a 
man was driving along the road; he immediately ex- 
claimed,—** Ah, Sir, you see dat !"—*‘* What, Sir,” I 
replied.—‘+ Why, de pig go over dat wheel !” 
In a-short time this same Frenchman complained of 
being unwell. 1 told him that I had something in my 
pocket, whieh, if it would not cure him, would at least make 
him better, and gave him astrong ginger lozenge, notici 
the numberof wry faces.he made. J told him it was sure 
todahim good. He seemed to have great faith in my 
word, and ,persevered very well, till at last he said, 


He said immediztely, ‘* Are you not a doctor, 





? 
‘ 


at creatures other than infernal} Sir.” ,I replied, ‘*:No, Sir, certainly not.” Out went 
could have prodaced it. J demanded from;s Frenchman, ' the lozenge in.en ingtant, and the. patient, who, urder 
by the side of whom I was sitting, what that noise meant? ‘the impression that I was a doctor, was half recovered, 


now that he was undeceived, became worse than ever.— We 
were now passing through a fine corn country; the ver- 
dure was rich, the ground fertile, and the whole landscape 
was one of pleasing interest. Nothing particular occurred 
during the night, and we arrived to breakfast at Orleans 
ata good hour the succeeding morning. Here I discovered 
of whom the whole of my fellow-travellers consisted. I 
have already mentioned the two Frenchmen who were in 
the same division as myself; in the intéricur were two 
more Frenchmen and a young English lady; in the der- 
nier were two Turkish gentlemen, a Turkish lady (in 
their costume) and a charity nun. 

All but the young English lady and the nun came in to 
breakfast. Our meal was about half over, when the 
waiter came in in a bustle, walked smartly round the 
table to where I was sitting, and whispered in my ear 
that the young English lady, who was in the diligence, 
wanted to speak to me. Having never yet exchanged 


somewhat surprised at this sudden summons, but having 
received the assurance of the waiter that he had delivered 
the message to the proper person, I was hastening with 
an_air of gallantry to obey the call, when the thought 
struck me to ask the waiter if he knew what the lady 
wanted. ‘* Qh, yes, Sir, (replied he) she is very ill, and 
that gentleman there (pointing to my lozenge friend) told 
her you were q doctor.” I was nota little amused; never- 
theless, eur joke was, I thought, now going too far. I 
made many attempts to go and explain the matter to the 
young lady, but was totally unable to keep my counte- 
nance, and J was forced to depute one of my fellow- 
paseenge: cannot say that I was in any way particu. 
larly struck with the town of Orleans; but in the rapid 
way in which I passed through it, it was impossible to 
form, and much lessto give an opinion upon its attractions. 
After leaving Orleans, our route was completely through 
the vineyards, and in the appearance of these I confess 
I was disappointed, from the circumstance of the vines 
being not yet in leaf. 

About ten o’clock, a. m.-we came in sight of the en- 
trance into Blois. The eountry which here prescnts 
itself to the traveller, is as romantic and lovely as it is 
possible to wish for, and the lingering eye is unwilling to 
proceed even at the tardy pace of a diligence. We stopped 
at Blois for the purpose of making a dejeuner a le four- 
chette, and a very ordinary one:it was. 

After leaving Blois we wound along the beautiful and 
luxuriant borders of the river Loire, through a valley so 
rich and fertile, that, were I gifted with the pen of Byron, 
I could ‘not do it justice. This lovely scene continued 
during the whole of the route, until we arrived at Tours, 
about five o'clock, p.m. The entrance into Tours is very 
similar to some parts of Paris; the buildings are lofty and 
well built; the streets wide and well paved; and what 
little I'was enabled to see of the town itself impressed me 
with a very favourable opinion of it. There are a great 
number of English families resident there, most of whom, 
I understood, were extensively engaged in the manufacture 
of silk. 

(To be continued. | 
a — 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 























Parone) |) Hstreme Uhermo-Lixtreme) State of Kemarks 
a during | meter8 | heat éu- [the Wind t 
nova. Night. | moroing [ring Dey.| at noon, hoon, 
Nov.| © | | 
20! | 38 0} 40 0| 45 O|N.N.E, |Falr. 
23 129 86! 39 O| 48 6} 49 Of W. (Cloudy. 
24/29 26] 41 0} 48° 0) 45 O} SW. |Patr, 
25 (28 91; 324 0) 400 45 O| SW. |Cloudy. 
26 (29 25) 35 O} 39 Of} 41) O}W.S,W.) Rain, 
27 |29 51| 31) 0| 34 | 42 0} W. |Rain, 
28 |29 40; 32 0| 40) 0} 44 0} S.S.E. |Rain. 








24th, Hail-storm, 2 p.m. 
26th, Very stormy during night; 6am. snow. 
26th, Stormy during night; 7 a.m. snow, 





27th, Snow during night; 10 a.m. hall, 


either words or looks with the fair lady $I was, I confess, ~* 
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Corresponwence. 
DISINTERMENT OF THE DEAD FOR SURGICAL 
PURPOSES. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—On the utility and general benefit, to the great 
mass of mankind, resulting from the practice of anatomy, 
it were necdless to expatiate. We are all more or less 
indebted to the science, for the welfare of which anatomy 
is cultivated ; and I may conscientiously and truly add, 
that there are few nations in the habitable globe which 
have carried that science to greater perfection, or that have 
occasion to be prouder of the professors of medicine than 
England. But, at the same time, let it be remembered, 
that they are fixing a foul and indelible stain and disgrace 
upon this nation, through the oversight of her legislators 
not enacting and putting into force some law to promote 
the science of anatomy ; for the want of which our national 
character is suffered to be degraded, through the dis- 
honourable and nefarious means used to obtain subjects 
for the practice and cultivation of that science. 

What! shall the sanctuaries of the dead be sacrilegiously 
and unceremoniously broken, and that detestible uct not 
only be sanctioned and countenanced by the members of 
one of the most honourable professions in the nation, but 
must of necessity be encouraged by them, or otherwise 
their science becomes useless and futile? Forbid it ye in 
whose hands the reins of power are placed! Step nobly 
forward and rescue from obloquy and degradation the ho- 
nourable professors of medicine! Devise some law, the im- 
immediate and sole object of which shall beto provide sub- 
jects for anatomical purposes, without being compelled te 
have recourse to the present unhuly system of plunder for 
that purpose; a system which, you need not be told, is not 
only dishonourable, but alsoinhuman in the highest possible 
degree’! The nation calls loudly for the correction of this 
abuse of our laws; and { tryst that the time will shortly 
arrive when our legislature will take the subject into their 
most serious consideration, and remedy it by placing upon 
our statute books a law for that purpose. 

1 have been somewhat startled by the illiberal view 
which one of your correspondents has taken of the sub- 
ject. I shall not recapitulate or attempt to disprove his 
arguments, the puerility and effeminacy of which denote 
a weak advocate for a bad cause. I allude to Edgar. 
Although I perfectly coincide with him in the opinion that 
the furtherance of the science of anatomy is necessary for 
the happiness and well-being of society, I must, never- 
theless, express my abhorrence at the despicable and dis- 
honourable system he has undertaken to advocate. 

To obviate the horrifying idea of the disinterment of 
the dead, I wish to suggest, in addition to the numerous 
proposals which have already appeared, the following 
plan; and [ feel convinced that if it were pursued, it 
would entirely supersede and annibilate the present 
abominable system of procuring subjects for dissection, 
and would also be conducive of the greatest possible im- 
provement in that science. So much am I persuaded of 
ite efficacy and practicubility, that U think it merely re- 
quires being made known, to become universally adopted. 
My suggestion is, that a law be enacted, by which a 
surgeon shail be authorized, without any restraint, to open 
the body of his diseased patient, if deemed necessary, in 
order to discover the nature of the disease, and the con- 
sequent symptoms and appearances, so as to be enabled 
to umpede the progress, and effect the cure of that disease, 
af the same should ever again come under his observation. 
But, that the feelings of the friends and relatives of the 
deceased may be wounded as slightly as possible, the 
spectators and attendants on the occasion should be 
hmited to the faculty alone. Atter this, the body could 
be quietly consigned to the grave, without the harrowing 
reflection that it would he disinterred. The subjects for 
avatomical lectures, &c. might be supplied by the bodies 
of ul executed criminals. 
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I have little hesitation in saying that Edgar will aban- 
don his advocacy of the present. disgusting and nefarious 
system of supplying subjects for anatomical purposes, and 
** will not be backward in coming forward” to subscribe 
to the above suggestions. Hoping that these remarks 
will meet the observation of some person who has the 
means of furthering their progress, I remain, yours, &c. 

Manchester, November 28, 1826, W. R. 











Hashiors for December, 





MoyninG Dress.—This dress is chiefly appropriated 


to the carriage for morning visits ; it is of poussire de Lon- 
dres colour, of gros de Naples, trimmed at the border with 
two rows of ornaments, en jabots. The body qu:te plain, 
and the sleeves en gigot. A pelerine cape fishes the 
corsage, which, brought to a point in front, under the 
belt, forms a kind of stomacher, and is trimmed round 
with silk in full plaits. A plain gold buckle fastens a 
belt in front, round the waist. The throat encircled by a 
triple ruff of lace. A hat of celestial blue gros de Naples, 
profusely ornamented with feathers of the same colour; 
the strings in aloop. Reticule of plaid silk. Ear pen- 
dants of gold. 

Evenina Dress.—A velvet dress of celestial blue, 
trimmed round the border with a rich festoon of pearls, 
caught up in front with a blue satin rosette with pearl 
tassels. Body made particularly low, cn gerbe, and 
confined round the waist by a cordon formed of pearls, 
with long ends terminated by tassels. Short sleeves 
of tulle, with mancherons a la Perse, of blue vel- 
vet, edged round with pearls, and a pearl tassel de- 
scending from each point. Where the mancheron is di- 
vided in the middle, the space is filled in by a bow of satin, 
with one end finished by a pearl tassel. A chemisette 
tucker across the bust of tulle, edged with narrow blond. 
Israelitish turban of Japanese gauze, with hair arranged in 
the ancient Jewish fashion, and ornamented with a string 
of valuable pearls. This turban, like the Assyrian and 
Moabitish turbans, fastens under the chin. 

WINTER PE LIssEe.—Pelisse of gros de Naples, the 
colour drake’s neck green, with foliage ornamented down 
the skirt, and fastened by a row of buttons, set very close 
together. Round the border, two divided rouleaux, the 
division filled in by buttons, and the whole ornament put 
onen serpentine. Pelerine cape trimmed to currespond, 
and terininated at the edge by Spanish points: a‘narrow 
double colerette full of fine muslin trimmed with lace, 
falling over from the throat.—-The World of Fashion. 











The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus cfigicem belli.” —ViDa. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—In reply to the letter of J. B. in the last Kaleido- 
scope, 1 beg to say, that I think his definition of the king's 
being in check is incorrect. That the king is in check, 
when in a situation to be taken by an adverse man, is true 
beyond’a doubt. Buf if it be admitted that he is in check 
only when another piece so situated might be taken, he is 
then reduced to the level of all other pieces, and, of course, 
liable to be taken, as other pieces are. Let this be granted, 
merely for the sake of argument. Then, in thecase under 
consideration, let the black king take the white castle; the 
white knight takes him again, and wins the game. Leav- 
ing his own king in danger would be a matter-of no con- 
sequence. “I consider that if the king differs frem every 
other piece, inasmuch as that he cannot be taken, so it fol- 
lows that he cannot, in any case, or under any circum- 
stances, move into a square viewed by an adverse man. 
lam of opinion that many cases might be adduced, in 
which’ a piece covering a check would be found to be at 
the same time essentially necessary to the checkmating the 
opposite party; but I am not aware of a single instance of 
a checkmate depending on the principle laid down by J. B. 
I will here propose another position for his consideration : 
Whitc—King, H 3; Queen, F 6; Bishop, C 4; Castle, G 4. 
Black—King, G 8; Queen, #6; Pawn, G 7.—Can the 








black pawn take the white queen ? If not, then: cannot 


| pawn can take the queen, then I contend that by 80 doj 
| the black king is left in check. If it be said that 
; white castle has no power to check the black king while 
, covering the check of the black queen, then the 
queen has no power to check the white king while 
; the check of the bishop.—Yours, . ve 
| ; 
—_— 

| SOLUTION TO GAME CXVIII. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

1, Pawn .....G—8X and 1. King ........... 
| becomes Queen. . on 
i 2 Castle......G—-7X 2 King ......s.00Gant 
[No. cxrx.] 


The white to move, and to give checkmate in elgty 
moves. 





*4IV1SE. 



































Go Correspondents. 


| J. H. S. who, some weeks ago, was our correspondent, if he 
should happen to see this paragraph, is requested to favour 
us with a call, as we have a communication to make to him, 
which can only be done personally. 

Tota Ecuipse or THe SuN.—In conformity with the wish of 
A Constant Reader, and our own previous intention, we bave 
inserted Dr. Halley's account of this rare phenomenon ins 
preceding column. 

Tue Guost Szgr.—We have been very often importuned te 
republish, from the old series of the Kaleidoscope, this in 
teresting work of the celebrated Schiller, which is now, we 
believe, out of print. We shall take an early opportunity: 
of acceding to the request, as the story, independent of ite 
intrinsic interest in other respects, is admirably calculatel 
to effuce those superstitious fears which are but too prev 
lent. 

Music.—The air of Isabel, arranged by our correspondent 
W. C., isin preparation for next week. 

Cuess Querigs.—Our correspondent J. B. who last wee 
questioned the correctness of a decision we had given ins 
previous number of the Kaleidoscope, will perceive that 
w.C. has come to ouP assistance, and has adduced some 
powerful reasons tending to confirm the opinion we bal 

ventured togive. There is great need of a code of settled 
rules for the game of chess, as there is for the game # 
whist. - 

Tus Rep-Nosep LigvTENANT, recommended by a correspont: 
ent, has been for some weeks upon our file of reserve. 

Sxa.s.—We have received the favour of Henry D——, with 

whom we should be glad personally to communicate fors 

few minutes, if he has‘ho 


Tour to France.—The noté: 
to his request. 
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